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FREE CIVIC OPERA 
LAUNCHED IN N. Y. 
WITH GALA *‘AIDA’”’ 


More Than 30,000 Throng 
Ebbets Field to Hear 
Initial Outdoor Perform- 
ance Under Auspices of the 
Mayor’s Music Committee 
— Josiah Zuro Conducts 
Glowing Score in Stirring 
Style, as Sung by a Brilliant 
Cast of 400—Scenic Investi- 
ture of Unusual Magnifi- 
cence Designed by John 
Wenger — Gorgeous Pag- 
eant of Triumph Scene In- 
cludes Regiment of Riders 


HE lavish and unprecedentedly big 

production of Verdi’s “Aida,” 
which opened New York’s free mu- 
nicipal outdoor opera season at Ebbets 
Field, Brooklyn, last Saturday night, 
drew throngs which applauded the 
fine singing of a cast chosen with ex- 
cellent discernment. 

The preliminary announcement 
which had brought over 30,000 persons 
to the huge amphitheater was more 
than fulfilled. Musically, the per- 
formance met the highest standards. 
Scenically, it afforded the most spec- 
tacular sight ever witnessed by local 
opera-goers. 

Perhaps only once before, in 1912, 
when “Aida” was sung at the foot of 
the Pyramids, was the opera more im- 
pressive visually. The Khedive of 
Egypt, for whom Verdi originally wrote 
the work, would have had no fault to 
find with the spirit of this production! 

It was significant last Saturday night 
that, probably for the first time in musi- 
cal history, the opening notes of “Celeste 
Alda” found the audience already seated, 
in hushed and concentrated attention. 





[Continued on page 2] 


HOOGSTRATEN IS 
HOLLYWOOD GUEST 


and 








Fritz Reiner Concludes Series 
Leginska Appears 


Los ANGELES, Aug. 4 (By Air Mail). 

Fritz Reiner closed the fourth week 
of concerts by the Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic at the Hollywood Bowl with a 
great ovation on Aug. 1, when he led 
the first complete performance locally 
{ Stravinsky’s “Firebird” Suite. Other 
numbers on the program were the “New 
World” Symphony of Dvorak and Wag- 
ner’s “Tannhauser” Overture. Prolonged 
applause brought a farewell speech by 
‘the popular Hungarian leader, who left 


by aeroplane for New York, where he 
Will appear as guest with the New York 
Philharmonie at the Lewisohn Stadium 
the week of Aug. 10. 
or the fifth ook of the local series, 
Bowl Association, of which Mrs. J. 
Carter is president, is bringing Ethel! 
ginska, composer, conductor and pian- 
, and Willem van Hoogstraten, leader 
the Stadium concerts of the New 
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Post Office at New York, N. Y., 


Saturday by The 
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TWO PREMIERES MARK RAVINIA’S WEEK 


SMM LL LLL LLL LLL LLU LLL ELLUM 


Cuicaco, Aug. 1.—Although unusual 
success has marked this season of Ra- 
vinia opera, the past week has witnessed 


some performances of more than custom- 
ary brilliance. The premiére perform- 
ance of “La Juive” was given last Satur- 
day night, to the admiration of a huge 
audience. The occasion ranked as one 
of the most auspicious of Ravinia first 
nights in many seasons, and one of spe- 


cial laurels for Giovanni Martinelli, who 
appeared for the first time in this vicin- 
ity in the réle of Eleazar. Further nov- 
elty was provided on Wednesday evening, 
when “Bohéme” was given its initial 
hearing this summer. “The Love of the 
Three Kings,” “Samson and Delilah,” 
“Traviata” and “Martha” were the repe- 
titions. 





[Continued on page 11] 
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GUY MAIER 


American Pianist, Whose Unique Contert for Young People, as Well as His Recitals of 


Two-Piano Music with Lee Pattison. 


sical Life of the Country. 


Have Won Him a Distinctive Place in the Mu- 
(See Page 23) 





York Philharmonic. 
will appear tonight, conducting her 
“Six Little Songs,” modern music of 
vivacity, adapted from nursery rhymes, 
with Margaret Messer Morris as the 
soloist. Miss Leginska will play a Weber 
Concerto, conducting from the piano, and 
lead Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony and 
Weber’s “Oberon” Overture. 

Willem van Hoogstraten will lead on 
Aug. 6, 7 and 8, with Ernest Bloch as 
associate guest conductor in works of 
his own on Aug. 7. Walter Henry Roth- 


Miss’ Leginska 


1879. 


Musical America Company at 501 Fifth Avenue, 
Saturday, August 8, i925. 


well will lead during the week of Aug. 
11, with Howard Hanson conducting the 
Pacific Coast premiére of his “Nordic” 
Symphony on Aug. 14. Samuel Gardner 
will precede him by a day as violin solo- 
ist, also conducting the local first per- 
formance of his tone poem, “New 
Russia.” Rudolph Ganz is announced 
for the week of Aug. 18 as conductor 
and pianist, and Alfred Hertz is to lead 
during the final week of Aug. 25. 
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GANZ WELCOMED 
AS CONDUCTOR IN 
STADIUM SERIES 


First Appearance in New 
York as Orchestral Leader 
Is Feature of Outdoor 
Symphonic Series by Phil- 
harmonic—F ourth Week 
Brings Excellent Programs 
by Nikolai Sokoloff, Guest 
—Novelties Include Scria- 
bin’s “Poeme de |’Extase” 
and Works by Borodin, 
Enesco and Loeffler—Rain 
Causes Indoor Concert — 
Capacity Audiences Bid 
Gleveland Leader Adieu 


ROGRAMS,of musical worth were 

given in the| fourth week of the 
Lewisohn Stadium series by the New 
Nikolai Sokoloff 
ve oI aveland Orchestra, guest con- 

4’ Mded out his term of 
leadersfip with notable success last 
Sunday night and passed on the baton 
to another guest, Rudolph Ganz of the 
St. Louis Symphony, who made his 
début as conductor in New York last 
Monday evening. Mr. Ganz proved 
the possessor of musicianly gifts in 
his bow as leader. 

Novelties of the week, introduced by 
Mr. Sokoloff, included Scriabin’s ‘““Poéme 
de l’Extase,” Loeffler’s “Poem,” Borodin’s 
“On the Steppes of Central Asia’ and 
knesco’s “Rumanian” Rhapsody, No. 1, 
all played for the first time at the Sta- 
dium. Rain caused the concert of Friday 
night to be held in the Great Hall of 
the City College and brought a sparse 
audience for the most interesting list 
of the week. Mr. Sokoloff, however, con- 
ducted to capacity throngs in the week- 
end, and was the recipient of ovations 
at his leave-taking and throughout the 
balance of the week. 
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ORGANISTS OPEN 
CLEVELAND MEET 


Launches 





National Association 


Eighteenth Convention 


CLEVELAND, Aug. 4.—The eighteenth 
annual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Organists opened here today, 
with many of the country’s leading or- 


ganists in attendance. The programs of 
the event will extend over four days, 
concluding Aug. 7. Convention head- 
quarters are at the Cleveland Art Mu- 
seum. 

Most elaborate events have been pre- 
pared for the sessions, and Cleveland, 
well known as an ideal convention city, 
is giving unlimited aid toward making 
this a noteworthy event. Noted recital- 
ists and prominent educators from lead- 
ing universities will be heard. 

Following a brief social hour last eve- 
ning, the convention was officially 
opened this morning. Addresses of wel- 
come were scheduled to be given by W. 
R. Hopkins, city manager, and Russel 
V. Morgan, as a representative of the 
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“Aida” is, of course, an ideal work 
for open-air production. Verdi’s score 
is broadly and colorfully conceived and 
gains, rather than loses, by a _ perfor- 
mance under the skies. The story, too, 
seems more plausible against scenery 
towering to the height of a four-story 
building and is decidedly more impressive 
al fresco than when acted on the cramped 
stage of the average opera house. 

All the possibilities inherent in “Aida” 
were realized. Musically, the cast rose 
beautifully to the occasion. The prin- 
cipals included Frances Peralta of the 
Metropolitan, who was vocally and dra- 
matically effective in the title réle and 
in her big arias, “Ritorna vincitor” and 
“Patria mia,” met with conspicuous suc- 
cess. Gertrude Wieder, after a little 
preliminary nervousness, sang the music 
of Amneris tellingly. Charles Marshall 
of the Chicago Civic Opera Company 
made Radames histrionically compelling 
and was heard to the farthest corner of 
the field without ever exceeding the limits 
of artistic good taste. 

The rest of the.cast was equally suc- 
cessful. It included William Tucker as 
Amonasro, William Gustafson as 
Ramfis, Martin Herodes as the King, 
August Werner as the Messenger, and 
Helena Lanvin as the High Priestess. 

The orchestra of 100 men was led‘ by 
Josiah Zuro, under whose personal direc- 
tion the entire production was conceived 
and presented. Mr. Zuro, who had been 
training the artists and orchestra for 
weeks on the baseball field while the 
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Philip L. Berolzheimer, City Chamberlain 
of New York, Chairman of the Mayor's 
Music Committee 


great national game was going on as 
usual, had every reason to be well 
satisfied with the results. It was a 
smooth, stirring performance, for which 
one needed to make no allowances. | 

The scenery was designed by John 
Wenger who created a vivid background 
of huge pyramids and towering Egyptian 
columns, against which the _ various 
smaller sets were placed as the story 
demanded. All the dignity and mystery 
of the ancient days of the Pharaohs was 
present in the simple, boldly conceived 
sets, upon which lights played con- 
tinuously in a fluid, dramatic color se- 
quence imaginatively and accurately 
timed to the plot development. 


Marvels of Lighting 


Lighting, too, took the place of a 
curtain. At the end of each scene or 
act, the stage was darkened and the 
audience “blinded” so that the sets were 
changed unseen by the public. Due to 
the ingenuity of Mr. Wenger and Mr. 
Zuro, the gigantic stage and immense 
cast of 400 persons proved no handicap. 
A force of seventy-five stage hands and 
electricians worked incessantly, and the 
performance progressed as easily as if it 
had been done dozens of times before. 
The opera began on time and ended be- 
fore midnight, a feat of which the pro- 
ducers may be proud. 

The city departments were largely re- 
sponsible for the climax of the perfor- 
mance, the triumphal scene at the end 
of Act II. During this scene the arena, 
which had been in darkness, was flooded 


N. Y. Opens First Free Civic 
with Brilliant ““Aida’’ in 
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Opera 





Photo by Underwood & Underwood 
Mayor John F. Hylan of New York, Who 
Sponsored the First Free Opera Series to 
Be Given by Any Municipality 


with li, nt and a procession of elephants, 
camels, and sixty horses marched around 
the: outside of the stage, built like the 
old Greek theaters, on a wooden run- 
way.. The Police Department and Zoo 
were’ the, principal contributors of the 
“extras”\and animals for this scene. The 
spectacle was the signal for a deafening 
outburst of applause from a dazzled and 
enraptured audience. 

The ballet at this point, with Beatrice 
White as prima ballerina, assisted by 
thirty dancers, was admirably conceived 
in the Egyptian spirit. The chorus, too, 
sang well and looked unusually effective. 


Thousands Wait in Line 


The crowds began to arrive at Ebbets 
Field as early as six o’clock for the per- 
formance. ‘Thousands who clamored for 
admission were turned away at the end 


because of police regulations. The field 
and’ semicircular grandstand and 
bleachers were jammed. 

The acoustics, on the whole, were 


amazingly good. Occasionally the wind 
interfered to some extent and muffled 
the music. Occasionally too, on the field, 
an echot.disturbed the listeners. Else- 
where thé music was absolutely clear and 
far-reaching, and the upper tiers were 
by far the best location from which to 
hear and see the opera. 

The performance was preceded by a 
dinner given by Philip Berolzheimer for 
Mayor Hylan at the Waldorf-Astoria. 
The Mayor arrived at Ebbets Field just 
before the performance began. He was 
accompanied by John “H. McCooey, 
Brooklyn democratic leader; Mr. Berolz- 
heimer, Grover Whalen, Rear Admiral 
Charles P. Plunkett, John F. Sinnott, 
and Stephen McKeever, vice-president 
of the Brooklyn Baseball Club through 
whose courtesy the field was obtained 
for the production. 

The party paraded around the field 
while the vast crowd cheered. On reach- 
ing the stage the Mayor spoke into the 
microphone. His speech was broadcast 
through WNYC, the municipal station. 
The opera was also broadcast. 


Mayor Hylan’s Address 


The Mayor said that there had been 
some criticism of the administration’s 
policy of going out of its way to provide 
free public entertainment. These critics, 
he stated, were those who said that if 
all the people were educated to the better 
things of life there would be left no 
“hewers of wood and drawers of water.” 
But their real fear, he continued “was 
that enlightened people might get beyond 
control and be less amenable to the in- 
fluences, political or otherwise, of those 


Ebbets Field 


who profited by keeping the people in 
subjection.” 

The performance was given under the 
auspices of the Mayor’s Committee on 
Music, of which Mr. Berolzheimer is 
chairman. The members are as follows: 
Samuel A. Baldwin, organist and pro- 
fessor of music at the College of the 
City of New York; William C. Carl, 
director of the Guilmant Organ School; 
Edward Canavan, president of Local 
802, Musical Federation; George H. 
Gartlan, director of music of the Board 
of Education; Alfred Human, managing 
editor of MusICcCAL AMERICA; Walter 
Kiesewetter, vocal coach and teacher; 
Alexander Lambert, pianist and teacher; 
Leonard Liebling, editor Musical Cou- 
rier; Maximilian Pilzer, violinist and 
conductor; Hugo Riesenfeld, director of 
the Rivoli and Rialto Theaters; Sigmund 
Spaeth, music lecturer and critic; Josiah 
Zuro, conductor; Conrad J. Eschenberg, 
aide to the chamberlain; Willis Holly, 
secretary to the committee. 

Further accounts of the production 
appear on pages 3 and 7. D. J. 


ATLANTA’S SUMMER 
OPERA SEASON ENDS 


“Sweethearts” in Final Week 
Wins Hearty Plaudits— 


New Series Planned 


By Helen Knox Spain 
ATLANTA, GA., Aug. 1.—Atlanta’s first 
season of summer light opera under the 
auspices of the Municipal Opera Asso- 


ciation came to a memorable close on 
July 25 with two performances of Victor 
Herbert’s “Sweethearts.” The board of 
directors was scheduled to meet this week 
to decide on next season’s program. This 
year’s series was marked by a steady 
increase in attendance as the six weeks 
progressed. 

The conductors in the final pair of 
performances were Karl Riedel at the 
matinée and Paul Eisler, musical direc- 
tor, in the evening. Atlantans were 
much pleased with the selection of the 
final opera and gave vociferous applause 
to the entire cast. The principal rdéles 
were Sung by Louise Hunter and George 
Meader of the Metropolitan, Anne Yago, 
Irene Dunne, Ethel Wright, Thomas 
Conkey, Robert Pitkin, William McLeod, 
Charles Schenck and Dudley Marwick. 
The entire cast, as well as the chorus 
and the ballet, the latter made up of 
artists from Atlanta and other Southern 
cities, received signs of lively approba- 
tion. 

The season, “for which the sum of 
$100,000 was guaranteed by local sup- 
porters, opened on June 15. Under the 
management: of C. B. Bidwell and the 
stage direction of Lewis Morton, the 
following additional works were given 
to much applause: Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
“Mikado.” Luder’s “Prince of Pilsen,” 
Reinhardt’s “Spring Maid,” Strauss’ 
“The Gypsy Baron” and Friml’s “Fire- 
y.” 
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Observes “Name Day” in 
Switzerland 


Paderewski 


Ignace Paderewski observed his “name 
day” on July 31, as is his custom, with 
a reception to his friends at his villa 
at Morges, Switzerland, according to 
cable dispatches. The pianist regards 
St. Ignatius, whose feast day this is, as 
his “patron.” Mme. Paderewski’s birth- 
day occurs on the following day, and 
the pair were the recipient of congratu- 
lations from scores of visitors, including 
many prominent European and Ameri- 
can musicians. 





Winifred Byrd Recovering From 
Auto Accident 


Winifred Byrd, concert pianist, is re- 
covering from injuries received when 
struck by an automobile at Fifth Avenue 
and Forty-fourth Street on July 28. 
Assisted by friends, Miss Byrd entered 
a taxicab and was driven immediately to 
her home, a roof bungalow atop an 
apartment building at 136 East Thirty- 
sixth Street. 
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Capitals Musical “Blue Law,’ 
Rouse Paris Laughter 


HE recent discovery of a statu 

against “the playing of indece; 
or suggestive music,” passed 
Washington, D. C., about ty 
years ago, has caused merriment 
Paris, according to a copyright: 
dispatch to the New York Worl. 
The alleged statement of Minna ( 
Van Winkle, head of the Women 
Division of the Police Departmer 
in the National Capital, that th 
law was meant to prevent the pla, 
ing of unusually provocative dan 
music, has aroused editorial con 
ment across the water. The repo: 
that reached Paris may hay. 
seemed to have exaggerated th 
ban against music, as no effort ap 
parently has ever been made to en 
force the law. Nevertheless, th 
Paris Midi is quoted as saying that 
persons were just as frivolous i: 
the days of Lully, whose state]; 
dance steps were the antithesis of 
jazz. “Any music,” it concludes, 
“excites only those who do not need 
to be excited.” - 
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Outgoing and Incoming Vessels Carry 
Prominent Musicians 


Prominent among the week’s sailings 
was that of Sir Henry J. Wood, who re- 
cently conducted a series of concerts in 
the Hollywood Bowl. Sir Henry, who 
was accompanied by Lady Wood, was a 


passenger on the Aquitania, leaving on 
July 28. Rudolf Kratina of Dresden, 
Germany, was aboard the Bremen the 
same day. 

Claude Warford, vocal teacher, was a 
passenger on the Mauretania, sailing on 
July 19. Aboard the Savoie on July 29 
was Georges Bertet of the Paris Con 
servatoire, who will fulfill an engage- 
ment as musical director of a leading 
Paris theater. Richard Czerwonky, vio- 
— sailed on the Thuringia on July 

Arriving on the Minnetonka from 
London on July 26 were Richard Bon- 
clli, baritone of the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany, who has been singing in the 
Monte Carlo and La Scala companies, 
and his wife, Pauline Cornelys of the 
Monte Carlo Opera Company. *©twrence 
Whitehill, baritone of the Metropolitan 
Opera, and Charles Hackett, tenor of 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company, were 
among those arriving on the Aquitania, 
while Merle Alcock, contralto of the 
Metropolitan, returned on the Minne- 
tonka. 





Josiah Zuro Quits Film Theater Posts 


Josiah Zuro, musical director of the 
free Municipal Opera series given 
by the City of New York at Ebbets 
Field, Brooklyn, has resigned his posts 
as director of presentations at the 
Rialto, Rivoli and Criterion Theaters, 
according to announcement made this 
week. Mr. Zuro, in addition to directing 
the civic opera enterprise, will devote 
himself to independent productions. Heé 
has announced that he will be interested 
in the production of a film version of 
“Siegfried,” based on the original Teu- 
tonic legends, which will be presented 
with a musical score compiled from the 
works of Wagner by Hugo Riesenfeld. 
He will also continue to conduct and 
manage the Sunday Symphonic Society. 
He will remove his offices after Aug. 15 
to Steinway Hall. 





Ganna Walska to Make Concert Tour 
of United States 


A report from Paris states that 
Ganna Walska, soprano, and wife of 
Harold F. McCormick, will make a con- 


cert tour of the United States in the 
coming winter, having signed a contract 
which provides for appearances cover- 
ing several months. Mme. Walska wil! 
be heard at Deauville, Biarritz and other 
European centers before returning 

America, according to the statement 





Missouri Teachers Give Opera 


KIRKSVILLE, Mo., Aug. 1.—The Stat 
Teachers’ College presented its nil 
teenth opera since 1911 on the eveni'¢ 
of July 31, choosing “Maritana,” whi) 
was given with soloists and a chorus 
110 singers. R. E. Valentine was t 
director. 
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MUSICIANS WHO ARE ADDING LUSTER TO NEW YORK’S HISTORY 


singers, together with the other two 
of the auditions committee, 
Alfred Human and Walter Kiesewetter. 
When the trio had finally chosen its cast, 
Mr. Zuro immediately set to work upon 
and has scarcely had a 
moment to call his own since! 

“It is an interesting experiment,” says 
“In other cities open-air 
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He DOR the first time in the . 
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the Such an epoch-making rehearsals 
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ety. Bitral volumes of comment. 
: berformances of this summer will 
Probably go down in the annals of 
_ musical history along with the tale of 
‘he first conscious conception of opera 
n the palace of the Count Bardi in 
‘lorence, way back at the end of the 
‘ixteenth century! 

Credit for this magnificent gift to the 
ity is due to Mayor Hylan, whose in- 
er- rest in the artistic development of New 
‘ork is unparalleled by that of any other 
‘ty's official, Further credit goes to 

Chamberlain Philip Berolzheimer, 
who as chairman of the Mayor’s Music 
mmittee, has assisted largely in the 
execution of the Mayor’s plans. 

Finally, the success of the tremendous 
ject in its last analysis is due to the 
‘ntiring efforts of Josiah Zuro, director 
ail three performances. Throughout 
te sot spell in June he listened to many 


opera has proved a great success. One 
of the most popular summer musical 
theaters is the Hollywood Bowl. There, 
of course, one encounters almost perfect 
conditions. The setting of the amphi- 
theater, a hollow formed by surrounding 
hills, gives singers an advantage over 
those who must labor against the dis- 
tances found in the natural theater. 

“Ebbets Field has an advantage, how- 
ever, over the Polo Grounds or the Yankee 
Stadium, since it is smaller than either 
of these. In St. Louis, Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, and San Francisco audiences of 
increasing size have encouraged the con- 
struction of permanent buildings. 

“The cast of 400 which opened the 
New York municipal opera season, 
on the other hand, had nothing between 
it and the stars! But there are 
elaborate acoustical arrangements so 
that the voices will have good carrying 
power, for it is generally known that 
open air handicaps the average singing 
voice. Voices of great beauty sometimes 
lose their quality under such conditions, 


although it frequently happens that 


those with an unpleasant piercing ten- 
dency prove soft and sweet of tone.” 

Behind the stage there is a tented 
city for the use of the performers. 
Streets have been laid out and a police 
squad was assigned for protection. 
There must be dressing rooms for the 
principal singers, for the chorus of 150, 
the ballet of forty dancers and for some 
200 “supers.” Twenty-four horses, sev- 
eral chariots, elephants and camels have 
been used, as well as thirty stage bands 
—to provide music incidental to the per- 
formances—and a corps of seventy-five 
electricians. 


Who’s Who in the Casts 


Charles Marshall, who was _ heard 
in the réles of Radames in “Aida” and 
Canio in “Pagliacci,” is a leading’ tenor 
of the Chicago Civic Opera Company. 
He was born in Auburn, Me., in 1887. 
He made his operatic début at the Verdi 
Theater in Florence in 1906 and at the 
Metropolitan Opera House in Philadel- 
phia as Otello in 1919. Since 1922:he 
has been with the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company. 

Frances Peralta, who was heard 
in the title réle of “Aida” and as San- 
tuzza in “Cavalleria Rusticana,” ‘has 
sung with the Chicago Grand Opera 
Company, at Ravinia, at St. Louis and 
in the Scotti Opera Company and has 
been a member of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company for some seasons, Her réper- 
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Top Row: Charles Marshall, Tenor, Photo by Fernand de Gueldre; Frances Peralta, Soprano, Photo by Dobkin; William Gustafson, Bass; Bianca Saroya, Soprano, Photo 
Second Row: Helena Lanvin, Soprano, Photo © Mishkin; Upper, Fred Patton, Baritone; Lower, Carl Formes, 


Baritone; Center, Josiah Zuro, Musical Director; Upper, Henri Scott, Bass, Photo © Mishkin; Lower, Marcel Salzinger, Baritone, and Gertrude Wieder, Contralto, Photo © Mishkin 
Third Row: August Werner, Baritone, Photo by Nathan; Caesar Nesi, Tenor, Photo by Apeda; Lulu Root, Contralto, Photo by Packard Exchange; Martin Herodes, Bass, 


toire includes such rdéles as Carmen, 
Aida, Santuzza, Nedda, Leonora, Elvira 
and Elena. 

Bianca Saroya, who was heard as 
Nedda in “Pagliacci” and Marguerite in 
“Faust” was born in Philadelphia and 
made her début as a singer in concert 
and oratorio, after which she went to 
Italy and studied opera, appearing first 
at the Costanzi in Rome. She has since 
been heard with the Boston Opera Com- 
pany for three seasons, the Bracale 
Opera Company and with the San Carlo 
forces in New York, Boston, Philadelphia 
and other cities on tour. 

Henri Scott was born in Coatesville, 
Pa., in 1876, studied with Oscar Saenger, 
and made his operatic début with ‘the 
Manhattan Opera Company in 1909 as 
Ramfis in “Aida.” He has sung in Rome, 
with the Chicago-Philadelphia Opera 
Company, the Hinshaw forces, the San 
Carlo Opera Company and at the Metro- 
politan. He has also been bass soloist 
in many leading festivals and is an ora- 
torio artist of fine reputation. He will 
be heard as. Mephistopheles in “Faust.” 

Judson House, who was born in Brook- 
lyn thirty-one years ago, has appeared 
as soloist with many of the leading or- 
chestras throughout the country and his 
operatic experience includes appearances 
with the Philadelphia Opera Company 
and William Wade Hinshaw’s Company. 


[Continued on page 15] 
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Bayreuth Tradition Survives in Mechanistic Age 
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[By Special Correspondence] 


AYREUTH, July 25.—The vitality of 

the Bayreuth tradition, the charm of 
a reverently nurtured atmosphere and 
the appeal of an inspirational environ- 
ment still serve te lend distinction to the 
classic Wagnerian festival on the scene 
of its origin. The twenty-third season 
of music dramas which have girdled the 
globe, but which are supposed to derive 
new life-quickening qualities with each 
contact with the historic “Buehnenfest- 
spielhaus” began on July 22 with a per- 
formance of “Die Meistersinger,” given 
under conditions which promise finan- 
cial success and insure the continuance 
of the “ideal” operatic enterprise as 
conceived by its creator. 

It is undeniable, however, that the 
flavor of the Bayreuth musical carnival 
has markedly changed since the war. 
This was noted last year when the pro- 
ductions in the specially designed play- 
house were revived for the first time 
since 1914. It is evident again in the 
current undertaking. 

For today the international aspects of 
the festival have been reduced, so far as 
artistry is concerned, almost to a mini- 
mum. Foreign importations in the casts 
are now extremely rare. The sole non- 
German participant this year is Lauritz 
Melchior of Copenhagen, who alternates 
in the réle of Parsifal with Carl Clew- 
ing of Berlin. The cycles now con- 
spicuously celebrate “die Deutsche 
Kunst” in interpretive features as well 
as the character of the vehicles pre- 
sented. 

To a less extent, but still very obvi- 
ously, the same thing is true with re- 
spect to the patronage. Natives of the 
Fatherland overwhelmingly predominate 
in the audiences, although there re- 
mains a considerable representation of 
Americans and English entertaining de- 
vout aspirations to become “Perfect 
Wagnerites.” a. 

It is noticeable, moreover, that it is 
the Germany of an elder day which is 
regarded here as the guardian spirit of 
Wagnerian art. Standards from the 
“Festspielhaus” displayed today the old 
imperial tricolor and the blue and white 
flag of Bavaria. 


Much Friendliness 


But if musical Bayreuth has become, 
in a manner of speaking, a shade pa- 
rochialized—which may or may not be 
deemed a_retrogression—there is no 
question of the refreshing intrusion of 
an air of easy-going friendliness and 
cordiality in the contemporary occasion, 
which marks a decided change from the 
autocracy of Frau Cosima, still alive, 
but inactive. 

Managerial direction is now en- 
trusted to the genial and approachable 
Siegfried Wagner, to whose devoted 
energies and admirable executive ca- 
pacities the resuscitation of the festival 
event is primarily due. Wahnfried, of 
which the charming Winifred Wagner 
is now the ingratiating chatelaine, re- 
mains a shrine, but it is no longer an 
inaccessible arcanum. 

Visitors wander freely through the 
grounds,*pay tribute at the grave of the 
master and with comparatively slender 
credentials and slight formalities are 
cordially received at the tradition-hal- 
lowed villa. 

Indeed, the formal note was in many 
ways conspicuous by its absence. Pre- 
vious to the first performance Siegfried 
Wagner, smiling and unworried, was 
visible strolling through the grounds be- 
fore the playhouse, receiving casual vis- 
itors and unaverse to displaying him- 
self unaffectedly in the convenient re- 
freshment café. 

Automobiles, too, have altered the sit- 
uation in Bayreuth, as contrasted with 
that of a score of years ago and more. 
The stately procession of carriages to 
the operatic acroplis has given way to 
streams of dashing and clamorous mo- 
tor cars. The tone of ultra-oppressive 
gravity has vanished, with perhaps 
something of pristine dignity. 

There is no hint, however, that Bay- 
reuth, with its modern manners, is tak- 
ing its artistic responsibilities and pre- 
cious heritage with anything suggesting 
frivolous unconcern. The most varie- 
gated specimens of Wagneriana, new 
and old, stock the numerous book shops. 
The populace on the thoroughfares buys 
not newspapers, but informative operatic 
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General Director of the Festspielhaus Performances 


programs and prospectuses of coming 
productions. Bayreuth, as of old, lives 
for its animated days of musical self- 
assertion and makes the most of them. 

The current season, scheduled to run 
from July 22 to Aug. 20 inclusive, em- 
braces two complete cycles of “Der Ring 
des Nibelungen,” five performances of 
“Die Meistersinger” and seven of “Par- 
sifal.” The artistic significance of the 
last-named work in this environment 
cannot be easily discounted. Bayreuth, 
in spite of outside competition in lead- 
ing opera houses throughout the world, 
continues to provide an unmatched set- 
ting for the sacred music drama and 
epilogue to the Wagnerian masterpieces. 

In introducing the cycles with “Die 
Meistersinger” consideration was doubt- 
less given to the festive aspects of this 
“grand” comic opera. At the same time, 
however, comparison with high stand- 
ards of production elsewhere was rather 
gallantly challenged. Admirable per- 
formances of “Die Meistersinger” may 
be encountered in many leading opera 
houses, including our own Metropolitan. 

Where the Bayreuth organization 
habitually excels is in the orchestral en- 
dowment. There was no departure from 
this magisterial equipment at the open- 
ing performance. The huge _instru- 
mental group, consisting of 131 per- 


formers, had been trained to a point of 
almost flawless artistry and esthetic re- 
sponsiveness. Such an accomplishment 
is impossible in the ordinary routine 
opera house. 

In the authority and polish of its or- 
chestras, Bayreuth is still triumphantly 
unique. This year the supreme instru- 
mental direction has been intrusted to 
the almost uncanny abilities of Dr. Karl 
Muck, with Michael Balling of Darm- 
stadt and Willibald Kaehler as associ- 
ates. 

Dr. Muck, invisible in accordance with 
the Wagnerian ruling against “prima 
donna conductors,” held the baton, giv- 
ing a reading of the “Meistersinger” 
score which actually disclosed new beau- 
ties in this inexhaustible medium and 
was stamped by inspirational authority 
of the highest order. The result was a 
new marvel of musical enchantment. 

Vocally the performance as a whole 
revealed somewhat more commonplace 
qualities, although in general balance 
and respectful care of subtle detail it 
achieved admirable effects. There was 
a delightful and fresh-toned Eva in 
Claire Born, herself a Bayreuth product 
and now of Vienna; a masterly Beck- 
messer in Heinrich Schultz, long associ- 
ated with Bayreuth and an artist with 
a gratifying comprehension of the fact 





N. Y. Municipal “Aida” 
Heard by Radio in Franc 


ADIO listeners in France we | 

able to hear strains of the pe. - 
formance of “Aida” which open: 
the free Municipal Opera seas. 
in New York at Ebbets Field la 
Saturday night. The performan 
was broadcast through the m 
nicipal radio station, WNYC. A. - 
cording to a radiogram received 
New York from Dr. William « 
Carl of the Mayor’s Music Co: 
mittee, the program, relayed fro. 
the big Paris receiving station, 
was distinctly heard, in the Frenc}, 
capital. “Europe was astounde: 
at the magnitude of the project,” 
cabled Dr. Carl. 
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that the Town Clerk, while’ a fatuoy; 
pedant, is not an utter clown; and , 
rich-voiced Magdalene in Lotte Doer. 
wald of Nuremberg and Leipsic. Thy 
individual parts of the Mastersinger; 
were excellently handled by Watte 
Elschner, Richard Luettjohann, \V’jji 
Sonnen, Jan Jan Mennenga, Fritz Wol{f 
Edgar Richter, Helvoirt von Pel, ty. 
dolf Watzke and Eugen Guth. Will 
Bader proved a notably satisfying /]’., 
ner, and Paul Klante extracted the ut. 
most, without overemphasis, from the 
effective “bit” of the Nightwatchmuyn. 

The Walther of Carl Clewing of Ber. 
lin was well intentioned, but betraye 
some vocal limitations, especially in th 
Prize Song test, and a tendency to voice. 
forcing. Save for a suggestion of ty 
much maturity there was a meritoriou 
David in Hans Beer of Steinach. Her. 
mann Weil, familiar to Metropolitan 
audiences, was the Sachs, disclosing 
somewhat surprising vocal resources, 
but failing at times to express th 
ene features of this magnificent 
role. 


Choruses Thrilling 


The great chorus of 103 member: 
brilliantly exhibited the results of the 
Bayreuth training in this field and at- 
tained to thrilling climaxes of sonority 
and power in the closing scene of, car- 
nival by the banks of the Pegnitz. 

The staging, while conventional and 
not in the least in the new manner, was 
tasteful, while the histrionic direction 
evinced throughout a welcome aversion 
to exaggeration. The Apprentices were, 
for instance, sufficiently lively, but un- 
afflicted with the furious and rowdy hab- 
its, that in certain “Meistersinger”’ per- 
formances elsewhere have distressingly 
suggested that the productions were 
“over-stage-managed.” 

The capacity audience was enthusi- 
astic after each curtain fall and espe- 
cially at the finale. But there was, 
happily, no display of bowing principals 
nor any unconvincing exhibition of 4 
“reluctant” conductor, dragged before 
the footlights. : 

The first act of “Die Meistersinger, 
respectfully unabridged, began at } 
p. m., the second at six and the long 
third act at eight. It may be noted thal 
during the latter the Bayreuth mar- 
agement performed a feat, which 4)- 
pears to stagger the Metropolitan, that 
of changing the sets without an inter: 
ruption of the score. 

H. T. CRAVEN. 








Nation’s Organists Gather 
in Cleveland Convention 
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State’s organists. Dr. T. Tertius Noble, 
president of the National Organists’ As- 
sociation, responded. 

Features were a talk by John Finley 
Williamson, leader of the Westminster 
Choir of Dayton, Ohio, and organ re- 
citals by Carleton H. Bullis at the 
Temple and by Edwin Arthur Kraft at 
Trinity Cathedral. 

Wednesday morning’s session will be 
given over to the Society of Theater Or- 
ganists. There will be demonstrations 
and a feature picture at the State The- 
ater, with Earnest Hunt, organist of the 
theater, and John Hammond and Frank 
Adams of New York participating in 
the program. 

Palmer Christian of Ann _ Arbor, 
Mich., will give a talk on the develop- 
ment of music for the organ and the 
orchestra, and will play several illus- 
trations at the afternoon meeting. In 
the evening Charles M. Courboin, rep- 
resenting the American Organ Players’ 





Club, will give a recital at the Art 
Museum. 

On Thursday, H. Leroy Baumgartner 
of Yale University, will open the morn- 
ing session with a talk on placing and 
planning an organ. In the afternoon 
Albert Riemenschneider of Cleveland 
will give a talk on the development of 
organ music, and Charlotte Mathewson 
of New York will give a recital illus- 
trating the talk. Mr. Riemenschneider 
will also play a program of French com- 
positions. 

The evening recital will be played by 
Russel Hancock Miles of the University 
of Illinois and Arthur H. Egerton, rep- 
resenting the Canadian College of Or- 
ganists. 

On Friday, “The Organist’s Duty to 
the Young” will be the subject of a dis- 
cussion to be conducted by Arthur 
Quimby of Cleveland, and Reginald L. 
McCall of New York, at the morning 
session. The final recital of the con- 
vention will be given in the afternoon 
by Lilian Carpenter of the Institute of 
Musical Art, New~ York, and by Dr. 
Charles E. Clemens of Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland. All the meetings 
are open to the public. 

FLORENCE M. BARHYTE. 


Munich Festival Opens with “Die 
Meistersinger” 


The Munich Wagner-Mozart Festiva 
of 1925 opened on Aug. 1 with a per 
formance of “Die Meistersinger” at th’ 
Prinzregenten Theater before a capacit) 
audience, including more Americans 
than in any recent year, according to ‘ 
copyright dispatch to the New Yor 
Times. The festival will last until Sep" 
9. Leading réles in the first performa! 
were sung by Paul Bender, bass of ¢! 
Metropolitan Opera, and Elisabeth Sc! 
mann, who has also been heard in op 
and concert in the United States. Hans 
Knappertsbusch was the conductor. 


Yr 





Sunday Concerts Banned in Ocean Cit); 
Me os 


Sunday ‘concerts of devotional mus! 
and organ recitals are banned in Ocea! 
City, N. J., by a decision of the 
government made on July 28, accorciné 
to an Associated Press dispatch 1 
that community. It was contended 
permitting the theaters to open for su 
events would provide an opportunity 1° 
the introduction of motion pictures 
the Sabbath, which the New Jersey °!') 
forbids. 
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"__ [Science Dissipates Hindu Adage of Floating Stones and 
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1 th A Hindu Holy Man and His Pet Monkeys Are Shown in the Upper Left Corner. One Is Eating from His Hand and the Others Are Bowing, as If in Reverence, Before Him, 
mal Basanta Koomar Roy, Well-Known Hindu Writer and Lecturer, Is Shown in the Inset. Jock Darrow, an Educated Monkey, Listens to the Allegations Made at the Scopes 
h al Trial, That He Is Some Kin to the So-Called Human Race. Three Illustrations of Monkey Music, Reproduced by Kind Permission of William and Wilkins Co., Baltimore, 
- that from “Chimpanzee: Its Intelligence and Vocal Expression” by Prof. Robert M. Yerkes of Yale University, and Blanche W. Learned. Are Shown at the Lower Left. Joe Mendi, 
inte! a Well-Known Stage Monkey, Which Approaches the “Missing Link,” Completes the L ist 
EN. be doubly interested in its human _ is noise pure and simple, and he would _ the barking and roaring of wild monkeys 
— HROUGH the courtesy of side. not condescend to call it music. I told for the next step in the normal develop- 
Die William and Wilkins Co., of Recently, I was discussing the sub- him that the Hindus and the Chinese ment of their music! In these days of 
Baltimore, publishers of the unique a: "aap lati : re at home thought exactly the same about the radio who can know fully the ways 
book, “Chimpanzee: Its Intelligence ject of evolution with an American the music of Europe and America. To of nature or the power of the human 
stiva and Vocal Expression” by Prof. friend, a student of music, and the them, Western music is worse than the mind! Whoever dreamed that in the 
per- Robert M. Yerkes of Yale Univer. question of the music of the monkey howling of jackals and the screaming of twentieth century it would be left for 
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York to munlanl motation far the feat ote es Ao ay budhiman Karay nahi that monkeys had a language of their 
Cont me by Mrs. Learned. Professor yawlay. 218 means a wise man would 6 { Great Crocodile” own, until the New York Zoological 
Yerkes states that the chimpanzee never teli anybody else, even if he hears | Society sent Richard L. Garner to the 
: possesses a vocal mechanism com- a monkey sing or even if he sees a stone With all my acquired love for Western jungles of Africa to make a study of 
arable with that of man, and also float on water. ; : music, even today jazz is physically the sub ect? 3efore he passed away 
r type and degree of intelligence f: a ee bo praee, - old vig painful and artistically nauseating to into the unknown [ had the honor to 
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City, not dead, but quite alive; or that — art by calling 1t music. 10  versation among the monkeys. I asked 
potatoes pulsate with life? And yet Dr. me, jazz is a gigantic crocodile with him if they ever sang. 
-y BASANTA KOOMAR ROY a age Chunder Bose. of al ‘utta, cruel jaws of saxophone and trombone “Not much, if any,” he said. “But it 
SA: idia, is proving by scientific instru- a monster that feeds on life-giving mu would take an expert musician to make 
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: ‘not-man” at present another. An American gentleman onc Similarly, perhaps even musicians are from experts if there were any scientific 
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A Joke on a Contemporary — Wet- 
Blankets and the American Com- 
poser—A Useful Reptile for the Diva 
—The Reform of Mr. X...... —All 
About Ambitious Projects to Export 
Choral Armies—Californian Airs At- 
tract World-Famed Conductors—Put- 
ting Pep into the Hymnal—When 
Critics Turn Kind—Laudatory Notice 
Brings Furious Protest Against ‘‘Con- 
structive’ Knocking 


Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Somebody with shears and paste-pot 
spoofed the poor old Morning Telegraph. 

The Telegraph’s music department, 
you know, is captained by Theodore 
Stearns, now sojourning at Capri com- 
pleting his opera “Atlantis.” The Tele- 
graph is financing the composer, thanks 
to the enlightened attitude of the editor- 
ship. The civilized action of the Tele- 
graph has won no end of commendatory 
comment. 

The joke is this: 

In the issue of Sunday, July 26, the 
dark and dank ideas of a Musical Quar- 
terly writer were reproduced in the 
Telegraph. The pessimistic creed of the 
writer embraces the belief that American 
composers of operas belong in Henry L. 
Mencken’s collection of yokels, boobs, 


Rotarians, go-getters and boosters. 

The writer, Mr. Steigman, catalogs 
the delinquencies of the opuses of 
Messrs. Parker, Damrosch, DeKoven and 
Hadley, et al, telling us what we already 
knew, namely that none of the operas 
composed by these gentlemen is a 
masterpiece. 

He thumbs his nose at the composers, 
haw-haws at the notion of the National 
Federation encouraging opera, smirks at 
the inadequate translations (trotting 
out, of course, some infamous examples 
to illustrate his point), and in general 
has the D.T.’s at the very idea of en- 
couraging native creative efforts. The 
arguments are of the choicest Mid- 
Victorian vintage. 

_ It is perfectly true that at one time 
it was thought proper to pat native com- 
posers on the back; doubtless undeserved 
praise was heaped on certain musicians. 

But this happy custom has disap- 
peared, 

Even Mr. Steigman must have been 
pleased at the indignities piled on Ameri- 
can composers within the past year. 
Some of this harsh criticism was de- 
served; no person has the right to hide 
technical incompetence under the screen 
of patriotism. 

But in general our really important 
critics pay no attention whatever to 
nationality. Buddha never blinks when 
the flag is dangled before his eyes. 

So our soured friend is arguing from 
the wrong premise if he thinks Ameri- 
can composers are coddled. I would in- 
vite him to go into the average drawing- 
room or studio and ask the company to 
name offhand half a dozen American 
composers. There'll be plenty of hesita- 
tion on the part of the company before 
the names are forthcoming. 

To talk plainly, the American com- 
poser has made little headway in the 
estimation of the average American 
music-lover. Our composers are either 
over-praised by the usual ardent band of 
enthusiasts or they are ignored. 





Personally, I can see no harm in ex- 
tending a friendly hand to a talented 
composer even if he is an American, even 
if he is a bit weak as yet in some of the 
ground-work. The weak may grow 
strong. Mediocrity carries its own seeds 
of destruction. 

I know most of the composers in this 
country and many abroad, but I have 
met too few American creative artists 
who are on a decent economic footing. 
Not even the one or two much exploited 
men are able to devote themselves ex- 
clusively to composition. In the East 
there are a dozen capable composers 
languishing in hovels, back rooms and 
uncongenial offices. 

These composers are not complaining; 
they are proud, sensitive creatures for 
the most part, asking no man’s help. 

The myth of the pampered American 
composer dies hard. 

Sparrows and composers have a way 
of living right on in supreme contempt 
of the whole world. 

Small boys fire stones at the birds; 
unthinking critics of the “smart” genus 
throw their rocks at the composer. 
Neither can defend himself. 


* * * 


The other day I saw the new snake 
in the Bronx Zoological Gardens, the 
kind that can expectorate into its 
victim’s eye at a distance of fifteen feet. 
Sopranos, think of the advantage of 
having this varmint as a pet when you 
appear in the Vienna Opera! 

* * * 


An estimable musician whose name is 
a household favorite has had _ several 
lapses from high estate during the 
passage of the years, His gifts are 
recognized everywhere but he has per- 
sistently turned his back on his own 
friends and wooed the company of pro- 
hibition agents, druggists, Volstead 
statesmen and similar specialists. 

The constant submerging affected his 
health; for a time fair admirers were 
wont to pity his pallor and diminishing 
contour, until some of them chanced to 
witness his balancing feats with Bacardi 
and Kentucky 110-proof. Then they 
hurried to summon an ambulance and 
the State militia, the prudent souls know- 
ing a thing or two about the ignition 
point of TNT and dry law rum. 

But the gentleman would merely smile 
and challenge all comers to endurance 
bouts. 

He always won. 

In the old days his feat would have 
been hailed, but nowadays mere tank- 
age counts for nothing—in fact it is a 
serious liability. 

My friend travelled the usual road. 
His circle of supporters narrowed down 
to a very few loyal souls who refused 
to permit the weakness and correspond- 
ing mental let-down of their friend to 
alienate them. But even these friends 
were routed finally. 

Alcohol may preserve snakes and 
such things, but as a preservative of 
friendship it is practically worthless. 

I do not know what caused the 
awakening, but it came. For some 
weeks this musician has been steadfast. 
His damaged mental health is being re- 
stored; and if he will remain faithful 
to himself and his admirers just a bit 
longer, he will have bested old John 
Barleycorn. 

Rum Row will suffer, but music will 
profit. 


* * 1% 


Shipping ice to Greenland, violinists 
to Russia or coals to Newcastle may 
not be so foolhardy after all. 

That is in comparison to some musi- 
cal projects I hear of. 

I cannot speak from personal knowl- 
edge but the other day I met a gentle- 
man who is recognized as one of the 
greatest living authorities on choral 
music. He was discussing the proposed 
invasion of Europe by a certain Eastern 
chorus. 

“Europe would welcome an American 
chorus,” said he, “but of course we 
would like to profit by the visit. The 
visitors must sing like angels to make 
any impression in countries where ex- 
cellent choruses are the rule. I do not 
believe the chorus in question reaches 
the highest standard of choral organ- 
ization.” 

From which I gathered that the 
American chorus will meet with at least 
a few sharp criticisms, for this gentle- 
man’s word carries a great weight 
abroad. 

But this project (which may, after 
all, turn out well despite the predic- 
tion) is pure gold compared to another 
choral enterprise. 

A chorus leader, or rather promoter, 
announces he will have a choral body 


of Gargantuan size tour all the countries 
of Europe, including the Scandinavian. 

As the tour has already been deferred 
several times, I have reason to believe 
the threatened triumphal journey will 
not materialize. 

Competent musicians tell me _ they 
could guarantee a fresh outbreak of 
international war if this chorus really 
ventured to sing its way through the 
sorely-tried countries of the Old World. 


of of * 


The musical world is accustomed to 
all possible contrasts in matrimonial life 
—but really the extremes meet in the 
marriage of John Maynard Keynes, 
economist and one of Great Britain’s 
greatest intellectual leaders, and Mme. 
Lydia Lopokhova, one of the noted Rus- 
sian dancers. Mme. Lopokhova has been 
called the incarnation of George Mere- 
dith’s “Dainty Rogue in Porcelain.” 

Keynes is a penetrating and fasci- 
nating writer on such subjects as the 
“National Debt of England,” “Budget 
Declines in Patagonia,” so I dare say 
the couple will have many an absorbing 
discussion. 

a * ok 

Speaking of matrimony—and I seldom 
touch on this delicate topic unless it 
has a direct bearing on musical life—I 
hear strange rumblings in Los Angeles. 

The Examiner publishes a story con- 
cerning a conductor and his artist wife 
which apparently is more or less au- 
thentic, inasmuch as the gentleman does 
not deny or affirm the tale. Anyhow, 
this is not the important point. 

What interests me is the report that 
Sir Henry Wood and other distinguished 
leaders will conduct as guests in Los 
Angeles next winter. Sir Hank, you 
know, created an excellent impression at 
the Hollywood Bowl a couple of weeks 
ago. 

Besides, there are several man-size 
conductors floating on the _ pellucid 
waters of the orchestral sea, carefree 
and batonless and charming in manner. 

Los Angeles is not the only city in 
which the symphonic surface is ruffled. 
When a certain gentleman was precip- 
itated from an extremely important 
post not so long ago a rather disturbing 
backwash resulted. 

I have no less than a dozen letters 
containing all the minute details in 
which all kinds of doctrines are ad- 
vanced, from plain mayhem to fancy 
assassinaticn, these amenities to involve 
the persons supposed to be implicated 
in the putting-out party. 

If these passionate opinions indicate 
the Fahrenheit of such important person- 
ages the scientific world need look no 
further for the source of the current 
seismic cataclysms. 

* * * 


The peak of impudence was scaled last 
week by a New York band leader who is 
connected with a prominent hotel. 

He proclaimed that church music was 
not sufficiently “peppy” and that he 
would remedy the matter by broadcast- 
ing a program of hymns in jazz rhythm. 

Sullivan’s “Onward, Christian Sol- 
diers,” one of the mightiest hymns of 
all time, was among the tunes he wished 
to improve. 

I agree that the cheap sentimentality 
of the words and music of many hymns 
make them unfitted for religious use, 
and I freely declare that the atrocious 
singing and playing in some congrega- 
tions is disgraceful. 

None the less, to inject the atmosphere 
of the cabaret into church music, simply 
because this type of syncopation appeals 
to some persons, is a misunderstanding 
of the spirit of worship. 

Not that church music must be dismal 
or “whiney.” The truly good music of 
the church music masters is flooded with 
light and variety. Even the dance has 
had its place in the church. 

The author of “Main Street,” “Bab- 
bitt” and “Arrowsmith” is to write a 
novel dealing with New York City. Mr. 
Lewis may find a wealth of material 
which will bring great joy to the hearts 
of good citizens of Zenith—for example 
this novel effort to “Jazz up the church” 
by rewriting the hymnals. 

Incidentally, the band leader did not 
broadcast his hymns. 

He had to retreat in 
protest. 


the face of 
* * * 


“Constructive” criticism, of course, is 
merely a meaningless phrase, like “prac- 
tical” idealism. 

Whenever I hear a person describe 
himself as a “constructive” critic or a 
“practical” idealist I know he is either 
a humbug or a silly fellow. 

A critic cannot qualify his title or his 
work; what seems “constructive” to a 


—— 


writer may be detrimental to the a: 
which he pleads. An idealist may 
“practical” as anyone but when }h 
gins to emphasize the material adj; 


I am induced, in the ight of man wal 
perience on earth, to think there is .,»), 
strong reason for this display of th. 


proud title, Idealist. 


A recent issue of a “success” mag:izing 
(the kind which tells how ambitious 
butchers and barbers with $2 capita! }e. 


came philosophers and philanthro 


by virtue of honesty, hard work and hn. 


severence) lists no fewer than nine 


confessed practical-idealists—no, «|, 
The ninth murmurs coyly “| 


eight. 
must admit I am a soft-hearted fe! 

I leave these innocents on the di 
ing-table of the mental analysts an 
proceed to Mr. Percy Hammond, 
matic reviewer of the New 
Tribune. 

* 1K Bo 

Mr. Hammond likes Richard Bennett, 
the actor—in fact, Mr. Hammond ha; 
insisted all along that Mr. Bennett \ 
“the most competent actor on the west. 
ern hemisphere.” 

You could picture what would happen 
if Mr. Aldrich, or Mr. Downes, or \r, 
Gilman dubbed any artist the best musi. 
cian this side of the water, and yo 
may suspect the reviewer would not hay, 
any libel suit on his hands. 

But it seems a different spirit pre. 
vails in the dramatic world. 

What does Mr. Bennett do but pen , 
stinging letter to Critic Hammond? 

“T have been wondering,” writes Mr, 
Bennett, “by what right you hand down 
your lofty decisions. Where, I have 
tried to find, are your credentials as 
chancellor in the affairs of actors, man- 
agers, playwrights and audiences? [|p 
the parlance or vernacular of Canal 
Street, where do you get off to say that 
any one is the greatest or the rottenest? 

* * * 


“Twenty-five years ago I wrote dr- 
matic reviews on the Kokomo, Ind., /)is- 
patch, and I made it a point of honor, 
like Mr. Walkley, of the London Times, 
to be negative and relative, enunciating 
no positive decrees. I knew better than 
to think myself a depository of eternal 
verities or an official guardian of the 
public taste. Therefore, when I read 
your ‘testamenture’ proclaiming me the 
best actor on the western hemisphere, | 
resented it as merely the casual estimate 
of an unauthoritative magistrate whose 
frigid heart thaws but automatically. 

* * *& 

“What feathers from the wings 
God’s pet angel decorate you with an 
arbiter’s plumage? What knowledge ani 
experience have you of and with men 
like ‘Tony,’ the old Italian-American 
grape farmer in ‘They Knew What They 
Wanted’? None, I daresay. And yet 
you are permitted to tell the world that 
my interpretation of ‘Tony’ was 34 
masterpiece. Is this a_ self-imposed, 
divinely-inspired freedom of thought, or 
just a means of attracting a moron 
public to your point of view? 

* * * 


“Stark Young, a contemporary critic 
of yours, being a dramatist, an actor an 
a stage director, possesses the qualifica- 
tions essential to the distribution of we! 
grounded opinions. When he wrote 0! 
my characterization of ‘Tony’ that 
was ‘too professional’ I knew that / 
was right. Asa result of my confidence 
in his unfavorable estimate, I made my 
performance more amateurish and 1n- 
proved it by adding numerous overtones, 
nuances and rhythms. Thanks to M 
Young’s helpful instruction, the ro’, 
which on the first night was but a pro 
fessional outline, was filled later wit! 
shades and distinctions, subtle, perhaps, 
but always amateurish and_ artist! 
Many of the author’s most meaning!¥ 
speeches I spoke meaninglessly, t! 
increasing the character’s similarity 
nature. 

ok ok * 

“Destructive critics like Mr. Young 
my dear sir, are of great value in telling 
the actors how to act. The constructiv' 
reviewing that you indulge in, especia!') 
as it concerns me, is worse than useless. 
I do not doubt you think me a g! 
actor, but I wish that hereafter 
would, if possible, abstain from 
ing so.” 

Whenever an artist indites a lette! 
like this to a music critic in the sa 
delicious tone of irony, I shall th 
my hat up in great glee, cries your 


_—— 
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lay i 
nde AT FESO anqo Cenic lyacies Denelid a ets role 
adj . - 9 > * . 
carve gq MMU Tenet 
p 1g € 
4 = NHE works— “Aida,” : meres - — Eee eee 
“Faust” and the ; —— a eS Be 
oe “operatic twins’— 
L 1D ° 4 ’” 
“Cavalleria Rusticana 
pit % a ; ne 
hre ‘ and Pagliacci’’—per- 
and per. formed at the season of 
_— free municipal open air opera at 
10, ie ‘ eye 
ovly Me Ebbets Field, may be familiar but the 
fellow. stage sets against which they are sung 
di are undeniably modern in construc- 
tion and atmosphere. 
nd, pee 
. [he effects are bold and spectacular 
hut the means employed are cunning- 
ly few and ingenious. The old realistic 
Bennett ‘pera  Mmise-en-scénes, cumbersome, 
ond . : 
“4 lavish, expensive, and undeceptive, 
he Br, have given way to settings presenting 
the illusion of life by means of ma- 
happer terial so simple as to seem magical in 
ur. its results. 
nd The man behind the sets is John Wen- 
10t ha ver, a scenic designer who has been char- 
acterized as a “master colorist, creator 
rit’ pre. f pictorial symphonies.” Mr. Wenger 
was born in Elizabethgrad, Russia, in 
t pena 1887 and studied at the Imperial Art 
nd° - School of Odessa. After coming to 
tes Mr, America he continued his studies at the 
id dow! National Academy of Design. 
I ha From his earliest youth he was inter- 
Is as a ested in the stage, and when offered an 
S, man- opportunity to become affiliated with a 
eS. in well known theatrical property studio, 
Can Mr. Wenger immediately accepted. One 
ay t! of the most valuable lessons taught him 
ttenest? in these early experiments was the great 
need for economy. The studios, as was 
te d) true of all theatrical shops of the time, 
d., D achieved their effects through expensive 
honor and unwieldy sets. Mr. Wenger’s inno- 
Times. vations, although still somewhat imma- 
ciating Me ture, amazed with their extreme sim- 
ar thal plicity of means. 
eternal One day, while watching a child sit 
of th ting in a hooded perambulator, covered 
I read by the protective gauze curtain, he ob- 
me th served the play of the sunlight on the 
here. | fabric. This gave him the clue to the 
stimat solution he had been so persistently seek- 
whose ing. With a few yards of transparent 
rally gauze, some dyes and electric lights, he 
experimented and finally evolved the ef- 
fect which is now known as “Wenger’s” 
ng's yt ; ; 
it] and which has since saved thousands of 
we ani dollars to the movie theatre, revues, mu- 
h aan f sical comedies, and dramas, for which 
pe : he has been stage designer. 
t Th . ; WHERE EGYPTIAN PYRAMIDS BECOME MEDIEVAL ROOFS 
Many Diverse Problems sil oa : * ae «ae mi ge , 
nd | 7 Above, Set for “Aida.” Showing Permanent Columns on Either Side and Solid Pyramids in the Background. Below Is a Scene from 
d that Since that time Mr. Wenger has been “Faust,” Revealing How These Immovable Props Have Become Turreted Medieval Houses. The Stage Designer for These 
vas a engaged by such diverse organizations Productions, as Well as for “Cavalleria” and “Pagliacci,” Presented at Ebbets Field, Is John Wenger (Insert). Photo by Nathan, 
Iposed, as the Metropolitan Opera House, the N. Y. 
t oY { In ‘ - - ‘ ‘ > » > - ° e ° ° 
ght, 0 te Opera Company, the Greenwich There is no proscenium, no curtain. roofs of the medieval towns of “Faust,” The painting is done in a bold, free 
ann maee Theater, the Capitol, Rivoli, and Scenery is shifted while blinding the only to be transformed later into the manner, and much of the atmosphere de- 
‘alto Theaters, and so forth, to create audience. At the end of an act a beam mountainous country topped by Mount pends on a fluid and imaginative use of 
PO sets for every type. of musical, from one of the three light towers floods Vesuvius which forms the background lights. No painting, says Mr. Wenger, 
cI theatrical, and film production. In sev- the audience so as to leave the stage of “Cavalleria.” could possibly convey the illusion of 
or al eral of these theaters he installed perma- dark by comparison. These towers re- The columns are just as adaptable moonlight in the Garden Scene of 
alifica- nent stage decorations. ; ; ‘ semble Fifth Avenue’s traffic towers, to the wishes of the designer and the “Faust” which results from blue lights. 
c we W ith this experience behind him, it although their design is artistically me- needs of the operas. When the Verdi The color uséd is, of course, designed 
ot — inevitable that John Wenger should dieval. work is over, they form adequate support to harmonize with the electrical scheme. 
ha nave been the man chosen by the city Modern Pyramids for the church on one side and Lucia’s “T should describe the method,” ex- 
at “ design the sets for the municipal pro- ; . , house on the other in “Cavalleria.” In plains Mr. Wenger, “as a golden mean 
idenc duction. Several problems immediately The basis of all the sets is a solid “Faust” the pillars become an inn, trees, between the realistic and impressionistic. 
le m presented themselves. There was the wooden row of pyramids at the back of Marguerite’s home. In short, there is Faced by considerations of both a prac- 
d il hte stage to be considered, with a plat- the stage, which also serves as a sound- nothing into which Mr. Wenger’s in-_ tical and artistic character, we feel that 
ton shew eighty-four feet wide and forty- jing board, and three huge pillars on genuity cannot convert them, and with we have successfully met both problems 
o M — feet deep. There was the tremen-_ either side of the stage. The peaks of the result that the changes of scenery and that the solution will spur similar 
—— distance between the audience and the pyramids, so effective as an Egyptian can be accomplished within two or three enterprises in municipal opera to frui- 
, ~ Singers. The space from the stage décors for “Aida” become the pointed minutes, if necessary. tion throughout the country.” D. J. 
‘0 the first row of seats in Ebbets Field 
] 's the same as that between the foot- ; ; 
‘ights of an ordinary theater and the last Former Metropolitan Orchestra Member’ produced in the coming season in New 
row ; > was als > maven Ff -e Bot: York, combines the form of the mono- 7 ’ 
I c / of the parquet. There W as al: oO the Le aves $51,166 Estate O vss ) | in ) ie Massed Bands to Give Concert 
act that there was no curtain to con- Py fap drama, with one speaking character, and 
the mechanical operations. And The late Philip Lotze, for a number 4 pantomimic action. The production at Under Aus pices of City 
ve all the question of speed in chang- of years player of the French horn in _ the Mackay estate was staged by John D. PROGRAM of ma : Seid 
;' : . rea: : ; ale: : we Al O assec yands 
scenery had to be answered. All of the Metropolitan Opera Orchestra, and Williams, who directed the production : hithert ; 
e a+? 7 1a 1A 7 ataly , . , av “Rai 4 *he ‘istic Ccos- on a utnerto-unap proacnec 
, questions | have been comple tely, who died on Jan. 14 last, left property of the play — 1 he futuristic wet , : : PI 
) stically, efficiently, and economically an er am wa a tuming and settings were by David scale will be given free under the 
* ved, va ued at $51,166, according to tax ap- Burliuk, Vladimir Bobritsky, Constan- auspices of the City of New York 
he stage itself has been built after — hg oll last Par ny a mags tine Aladjaloff and N. Cickovsky. ob Midats Wibh. Denitinn so Oi, 
fashion of the ancient Greek theater, his yl om Pisie” P rE i ’ oN A ; "4 i A “ty girth 
: a flight of steps leading out twenty- . niece, Elsie . Ferguson of New , ial inuia ie ii day evening, Aug. 9. It was an- 
feet on either side. An avenue of ork. Anne koselle to Open Vienna Season nounced last week that a number 
sand shrubbery, stretching from the Nareday’ Skvgirl” |] = Fortune Gallo, impresario of the San of tickets for the performance 
, serv OS arg- Nz ’s “Skygi ssued in ook ‘ . - , , : 
Raga mages gins yey Face? 3 ——s . ve — Carlo Opera Company, received a cable would be available for distribution 
’ stage further an idin e 7¢ : ag pine an ‘organ 
i . tents 1 ons the sinvers pare | 7 last week from Anne Roselle, soprano, by a —- ~ ey ¢ —, 
. — “ — Tvs Te re r OTL, Okwoeijrl]” to those who wou wire, Ci 
; trained staff of expert electricians ivan Narodny’s play “The Skygirl, that she has been engaged to open the ond & steinned = if pie Ces Bead 
° Ant . we Bee ‘ oatwe anat , . met se a sté sd, self-a ‘ssed en- 
stage hands are required to manage which pictures life on an astral planet Volksoper season in Vienna on Aug. velope to the office of the City 
ie = wg etd os oa ete 50,000 years from now, and which was 11, singing the title réle in “Butterfly.” Chamberlain, Room 863, Mu- 
al effects. More than 3 igntS produced with a musical accompaniment She will be heard later in “Aida.” nicipal Building, New York. The 
00 watts each, are placed at various os th sbihe. ot Cieietinn Maske te 4 r “Bohe d | ; i] program had not been completed 
, ons ocusse . , ew. © arence sackay ‘Tosca,” “Bohéme” and “Faust,” sail- : 
<2 is of the field and focussed on the SC ) s at the time MusIcaAL AMERICA 


ormers. They are equipped with 
ners so that any gradation of light 
be obtained instantaneously. 





has been 
The work, 
may be 


Roslyn, L. IL. in July, 1923, 
recently issued in book form. 
which will be set to music and 


ing for America on Aug. 28 to join the 
Gallo forces at the Century Theater in 
New York. 


went to press. 
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Endowed by Mary Louise Curtis Bok YO Ag Wen eget 
9)’ 2 of ope 


was Iv 


The Endowment Makes ‘Posstble Rare Opportunities for Students of Talent a P | be 
SECOND YEAR BEGINS THURSDAY, OCTOBER 1, 1925 . 


The aim of The Curtis Institute of Music is not only to develop unusual talent for ce 


professional careers, but thoroughly to prepare students for teaching. AN Gate next J 
. ° ° ° . Ve = cided | 

To this end, not only are full courses, practical and theoretic, given in all branches o/1/ @)5G ~ “Cor 
of music under. most distinguished teachers, but there is an Academic Department | , on a 


conducted by members of the faculties of The University of Pennsylvania, Bryn Who) — 


Mawr, Princeton, etc. Its courses enable the student to secure a background of 7X Wh steady 
. . . . ) eginn 
broad culture invaluable in professional practice. . oat a 


Heads of departments include Marcella Sembrich, Vosce; Josef Hofmann, Piano; 6) .(e)y 25 os 


Carl Flesch, Violin; Leopold Stokowski, Orchestra. 3 quite 


bookin 
been | 


THE FACULTY ae a 


even t 


VOICE PIANO filled, 
Marcella Sembrich Josef Hofmann A there 
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will be the solo players of these various instruments in the Philadelphia Orchestra. = Wee the re 
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ORCHESTRA THEORY, KEYBOARD HARMONY, Etc. * an 
Leopold Stokowski, Conductor George A. Wedge ASO ' oatahtt 
Thaddeus Rich, Associate Conductor N. Lindsay Norden Helen Whiley Ethel S. Drummond (Ar don or 


and es 
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Find London Opera 


Results Encouraging 
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QONDON, July 20.—The Covent Garden 
L opera season ended June 10 with 
a performance of “Andrea Chenier.” 
The last week brought all repetitions, 
with the exception of “Rigoletto,” played 
on Monday and Thursday. Eide Norena 
sang Gilda and Joseph Schwarz was 


heard in the name part. 

An interesting statement was issued 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Eustace Blois, 
managing director, on behalf of the 
London Opera Syndicate, Ltd., at the 
close of the season. No definite promise 
of opera next spring at Covent Garden 
was made, but if another season should 
be given “a musically more ambitious 
program” is assured. The complete 
statement reads as follows: 

“The results of the eight weeks’ season 
have been encouraging in many ways, 
and the London Opera Syndicate hope 
that they will find it possible to continue 
next year, although nothing has been de- 
cided at present. 

“Contrary to a generally prevailing 
impression, to which various unauthor- 
ized statements have lent color, the re- 
turns show that not only has no profit 
been made but that there has been a 
steady substantial loss from the very 
beginning of the season until the pres- 
ent week. The London Opera Syndicate 
have no grounds for feeling disappointed 
with the -financial results, which are 
quite as good as they expected. The 


| bookings in every part of the house have 


been better than last year, and there 


' has never been such a high average de- 


mand for the cheaper seats, although 


even these have seldom been completely 


filled. Still, this seems to show that 
there is a fairly widespread and reviv- 
ing demand for international opera. 


Hope for Permanency 


“The only performances which have 
completely filled the house have been 
two of ‘Der Rosenkavalier’ and the two 
of ‘Tosca’ and probably not more than 
four works altogether have paid their 
way. Some of the most artistically in- 
teresting—e.g., ‘Elektra’ and ‘The Bar- 


f ber of Seville-—have been least sup- 


ported. After the end of the season 
the London Opera Syndicate hope to be 
able to publish a summary of the actual 
financial results and a comparison of 
the returns from various works given. 
[his will enable all those who are in- 
terested to gauge for themselves to some 
extent what the possibilities are of 
establishing international opera in Lon- 


don on a more or less permanent basis, 


and especially what might be feasible in 
the way of extending the répertoire in 
novel and interesting directions. There 
seems to be no possibility of making 
such an undertaking self-supporting, but 
the present syndicate will have accom- 
plished one of their objects if they can 
show that the liabilities are nat such as 
supporters of music need unduly fear, 
provided that a sufficient measure of 


| public interest and support can be ob- 
tained, 


“What has just been said may per- 
haps help to explain why the London 
Upera Syndicate have not been more 
enterprising in the choice of a réper- 
tolre this year and why they have in- 
luded a certain proportion of old popu- 
‘ar favorites instead of considering 
nothing but pure artistic interest. The 
syndicate in attempting to reestablish 
nternational opera after a period of 
interruptions extending over eleven years 
nave had to feel their way with a cer- 
4in amount of caution, and the results 
seem to show that they were justified 
n their belief that—at any rate, for a 
eason undertaken at such short notice 
—the inelusion of these popular items 
Vas necessary to insure them against 

) great an average loss. No one has 
Jen aware more acutely than the mem- 
vers of the syndicate of the difference 
» veen what they would have liked to 
“0 and what they found it practicable to 
“0, and some of the criticism which has 
.,- concentrated upon certain items in 
‘he répertoire has perhaps been made 
“thout a realization of this position. 
\ great deal of criticism has also 
directed against the staging and 


scenery, which has never been a strong 
point at Covent Garden. As must be 
well known, the stage appliances are 
by no means up-to-date, and sets do 
not exist for every production. The 
syndicate are well aware of many im- 
perfections, although in some cases the 
results produced have been very credit- 
able considering the means in hand. 

“Tf, after final examination of the 
results, the London Opera Syndicate 
feel justified in embarking upon’ another 
season of opera for 1926, they will en- 
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deavor to issue prospectuses and invite 
subscriptions before December next, and 
their plans will be largely determined 
by the support forthcoming from poten- 
tial box-holders and other subscribers. 
Certainly they will not proceed unless 
they can stage a musically more ambi- 
tious program. At any rate, by making 
an early start they will be better placed 
than they have been this season for 
finding the most suitable artists for their 
preferred répertoire, and making other 
vitally necessary arrangements.” 





Boughton’s Arthurian 


Music-Dramas 


to Be Given at Glastonbury Festival 
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Scene from “The Queen of Cornwall,” Which Will Be Revived at the Glastonbury Festival, 


Somerset, England, at the End of August. 


The Poem Is by Thomas Hardy and It Has 


Been Converted Into a Music-Drama by Rutland Boughton, Inspirer and Director of 


the Festival 


LASTONBURY, July 21.—The pro- 
gram of the annual festival to be 
given here next month includes the 
“Little Plays of St. Francis” by Lau- 


rence Housman on Aug. 5, 6, 7 and 8 
and the Arthurian music-dramas of Rut- 
land Boughton from Aug. 27 to Sept. 5. 
In response to a general demand, toward 
the end of the festival a few perform- 
ances of Boughton’s “Immortal Hour” 
will be given. 

The Arthurian .music-dramas to be 
given include the “Birth of Arthur” and 
“The Round Table,” both part of the 
Arthurian cycle, to which Reginald Buck- 
ley has supplied the books, and “The 
Queen of Cornwall” by Thomas Hardy, 
which because of its success at the last 
festival and its close connection with the 
Arthurian legend has been included in 
the present scheme. 

“The Birth of Arthur” will again be 
produced with choral dances, suggesting 
those ideas which on the regular stage 
are supplied by scenery and lighting. 
The music-dramas will be produced by 


the composer. The dancers will be 
trained and led by Penelope Spencer; 
the costumes and stage decorations are 
by Christina Walshe, and the music is 
under the joint direction of Jessie Hall 
and Rutland Boughton. 

The Glastonbury Festival is for al] 
English lovers of the King Arthur 
legend, as well as for the musical- 
minded, the Mecca of a yearly pilgrim- 
age, for here King Arthur rests “ ’till 
he shall come again, full twice as fair 
to rule over his people.” Some say he 
was changed into a raven, and for that 
reason the raven is never killed in En- 


gland. Tradition has it that Joseph of 
Arimathea also lies buried in Glaston- 
bury. It was he who brought some of 


the blood which had trickled from the 
wounds of Christ and some of the wine 
left over from the Last Supper. From 
the staff which he stuck in the ground 
blossomed a thorn, and to this day at 


Christmastide the thorn blossoms in 
Glastonbury (“Here trees in winter 
blossom and bear’ their summer’s 
green’’). 


Increase Subsidy 


of Brussels Opera 


SOO 


RUSSELS, July 20.—The communal 
council has increased the annual 
subsidy of La Monnaie. Besides, be- 
ginning with the season 1926-27, the 
opera season will only be nine months 
as formerly, instead of eleven as it has 


been since the war. 

This, however, does not lighten the 
expenses of the adminstration of the 
theater, laden as it is with taxes and a 
large deficit. It could, of course, take 
back its losses by raising the prices of 
the seats. On the other hand, it must 
pay its personnel and orchestra for 
twelve months of the year, despite the 
fact that for three months they do 
nothing. Doubtless the management will 
refuse to submit to this ruinous mandate 
and open conflict is expected very soon. 

Meanwhile the committee in charge of 
choosing a new work by a Belgian com- 
poser each year, to be given at La Mon- 
naie, has unanimously picked the opera 
by Victor Vreuls, director of the Con- 
servatory of Luxembourg. It is based 
on Shakespeare’s “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” with an opera libretto by Paul 
Spaak. Another work of Vreuls’ “Olivier 
the Simple,” has already been produced 
at La Monnaie. 


Strindberg Plays Used as Opera 
Librettos 


BERLIN, July 25.—Julius Weissmann of 
Freiburg has composed music to Strind- 
berg’s “Schwanenweiss” and “Traum- 
spiel” and to Biichner’s “Leonce and 
Lena.” The first opera was given for 
the first time at Duisberg; the last was 
produced at Freiburg in May and 
“Traumspiel” is awaiting its début at 
Duisburg. 


Kiel to Hear Manuel and Stravinsky 
Operas 


KIEL, July 24.—Igor Stravinsky’s one- 
act opera, ‘“Mavra,’ and _ Roland 
Manuel’s comic opera in two acts, 
“Tsabella et Pantalon,” which were 
played for the first time in Paris in 
1922, will receive their first German per- 
formance here at the end of October. 








New Mozart Manuscript Discovered 


Die Musik announces a new Mozart 
find by Dr. Roderich Mojsisowics, di- 
rector of the Graz Music Society. In a 
bundle of old papers he came across the 
manuscript of an unknown Requiem in 
E Minor with the name of Mozart on 
the wrapper. It is being submitted to 
the closest tests to prove its genuineness, 


UTRECHT, July 20.—The Dutch Music 
Society will celebrate its fiftieth anniver- 
sary by a four days’ music festival here 
in October. 


HEIDELBERG, July 19.—A Brahms fes- 
tival will be held here in May, 1926. 
Wilhelm Furtwangler will direct and the 
Brahms Society will take part. 





Vienna Astir with Plans for New Year 
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IENNA, July 22.—This is the time 

of the year when plans for next sea- 
son are announced and rumors, true and 
untrue, likely and improbable, are dis- 
cussed and published. Several organiza- 
tions, however, have made definite pro- 
grams for the coming winter. 

The Vienna Concertverein, in connec- 
tion with the Vienna Symphony Orches- 
tra, has arranged a series of eight sub- 
scription concerts under the direction 
of Dirk Foch. The soloists will be Ignaz 
Friedman and Josef Pembaur, pianists; 
Josef Szigeti, violinist; Judith Bokor, 
’cellist; Rudolph Malcher, concertmaster 
of the orchestra, and Hermann Busch, 
first ’cellist of the orchestra. There will 
be an extra concert at which Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony will be given, three 
additional programs, and a popular Sun- 
day symphony series conducted by Rudolf 
Nilius. 


The Concerthaus Gesellschaft under 
Paul von Klenau, assisted by the Vienna 
Vocal Academy. will give four regular 
and two extra choral concerts during 
1925-26: Nov. 4, Bach’s B Minor Mass; 
Dec. 11, Beethoven’s “Missa Solemnis”; 
March 6, Bach’s sacred and secular can- 
tatas; March 27, Bach’s “Passion Ac- 
cording to St. Matthew”; Feb. 3, pre- 
miére of Julius Bittner’s Mass for solo- 
ists, chorus, orchestra and organ; April 
3, Handel’s “Heracles.” 


Volksoper Recovers 


The fate of the Vienna Volksoper, 
which for a time hung in the balance, 
has taken a turn for the better. Final 
negotiations are now under way for 
amalgamation with the Carl Theater. 
Both will be under the genera! direction 
of Gruder-Giinther, who will leave the 
Volksoper directly in the hands of Mar- 
kowsky. The general program of both 
theaters will include opera four days a 


week, with ballet and operetta on the 
other evenings. 

Toward the end of June Vienna was 
stirred by the arrival of Alexander 
Tairoff, director and chief stage man- 
ager of the famous Moscow “Chamber 
Theater.” Oddly enough, his first pro- 
duction was “Giroflé-Girofla,” a French 
operetta of the ‘seventies by Charles 
Lecoq. The opera, however, proved to be 
but a peg on which Tairoff hung all his 
new ideas in stage production. His sets 
were but a few props, giving the illusion 
of reality with the aid of two staircases 
and several openings for doors and win- 
dows. The actors proved to be dancers, 
comedians and singers all in one. 

Another production of his was Ches- 
terton’s “Man Who Was Thursday” with 
a musical setting. This fantastic, mystic 
mystery story of the British humorist 
became a comic nightmare of amazing 


dramatic possibilities under Tairoff’s 
skillful hands. 
Tairoff also offered Schnitzler’s 


“Schleier der Pierrette,” with music by 
Dohnanyi, a three-act pantomime. 
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America Keeps Pace with Europe, Finds F. C. Schang 


PTT MM Me 


USICAL life in Europe has prac- 
tically returned to normalcy, ac- 
cording to Frederick C. Schang of the 
Metropolitan Musical Bureau, New 
York, who has just returned from a 
trip abroad. High prices for artists 
prevail and there is quite a vogue for 
the American musician, evidenced by 
such recent successes as those of Duso- 
lina Giannini, Queena Mario, Sophie 
Braslau and Anna Case, states Mr. 
Schang. 
“IT was traveling primarily for pleas- 
ure,” he says, “but, of course, I could 


not help noticing concert and opera con- 
ditions in the various cities I visited. 
Besides, I met countless musical friends 
on the other side who poured the facts 
and gossip of the Continental stage into 
my ears. 

“In London the most interesting ex- 
perience was the début of Jeritza at 
Covent Garden. As one who had watched 
the sensational reaction of the New York 
public to the prima donna on the occa- 
sion of her first appearance at the Metro- 
politan, I was curious to see how the 
‘stolid’ British audience would behave. 
The result was an absolute duplicate of 
that evening in New York—perhaps even 
more so, due to the fact that ‘Tosca’ is 
a more appealing opera than ‘Tote 
Stadt.’ 

“The public went absolutely wild. 
And the King, who is notoriously un- 
musical, requested a repetition of the 
performance and made his first and last 
visit to Covent Garden this year. So 
two ‘Toscas’ and one ‘Fedora’ were 
given, instead of the reverse as was 
scheduled. The King and Queen re- 
ceived Jeritza in their box, and her 
curtsy on that occasion created almost 
as much talk as her hair and singing of 
‘Vissi d’Arte’! 

“T also heard de Pachmann in recital 
while in London. I was afraid to go. 
I had thought that after touring 60,000 
miles in America, with three trans-con- 
tinental tours and 120 concerts, he 
would never be able to appear again. 
But there I saw him at the piano, as gay 
and chipper as a young boy, and hugely 
enjoying himself, his audience, his play- 





Marguerita Sylva Sings “Carmen” in 
Athens’ First Festival 


ATHENS, GA., Aug. 1.—Athens’ first 
music festival, under the auspices of the 
University of Georgia Summer School, 
closed this week with a performance of 
Bizet’s “Carmen” on the evening of July 
24. Marguerita Sylva sang the title 
role and easily carried off the honors 
of the evening. It was her third ap- 


pearance during the week, and the en- 
thusiasm knew no bounds as the per- 
formance progressed. Harald Colonna 
was Don José; Henrietta Mastin, 
Micaela; John Hendricks, Zuniga; Jean- 
nette Johnson Daniel and Henrietta 
Mastin, Mercedes and Frasquita; and 
John Hendricks, Escamillo, all con- 
tributing to a well balanced perform- 
ance. The overture was played by a 
string ensemble of summer school stu- 
dents, assisted by Mrs. George F. Gran- 
berry, who trained the choral club for 
the ensemble numbers. The auditorium 
was filled to capacity, composed largely 
of students from all parts of the State. 
On the previous evening Grieg’s “Peer 
Gynt” Suite was played by a piano en- 
semble, George Folsom Granberry, di- 
rector, and the string ensemble under 
Austin J. Wight. Helen Mastin, so- 
prano, was the assisting artist. 
V. G. TUPPER. 





U. S. Veterans’ Bureau to Supply Or- 
chestra and Band Players 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 1.—Brig. Gen. 
Frank T. Hines, director of the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau here, has issued 
an appeal for the placing in positions 


of trained musicians who are veterans 
of the World War and rehabilitated by 
the bureau. Among the thousands for 
whom the bureau is seeking to secure 
positions are orchestra players, bands- 
men, vocal instructors, pianists, tuners, 
musical instrument salesmen and assis- 
tants in musical instrument manufactur- 
ing plants. Information, it is announced, 
will gladly be furnished on addressing 
the bureau in Washington. 

ALFRED T. MARKS. 


ing. and his conversation. But I dis- 
covered there was one thing we had 
taught him in America. Formerly he 
would play and talk at the same time. 
Now he first finishes a composition be- 
fore commencing his famous running 
comments on the music and de Pach- 
mann. He has gone away now with the 
friend and_ secretary, Pallottelli, to 
Fabriani, Italy, for a vacation. Then 
he will begin concertizing again. 

“Someone once protested at what he 
termed the ‘inhumanity’ of allowing an 
old man like that to undergo the fatigue 
of a concert tour. However, the doctor 
said, and I think it is true, that when 
de Pachmann stops playing he will die. 
His piano is his life. And a man who 
has only one interest and concentrates 
on that alone is apt to live much longer 
than the man who expends his nervous 
energy in a dozen different directions. 
When de Pachmann stops playing, he 
may discover there is something else in 
the world than a piano. And that would 
be fatal. 


How Paris Responds 


“In Paris I heard a beautiful recital 
at the Opéra by Thibaud, Cortot and 
Casals in a program of three sonatas, 
and the huge house was jammed to the 
doors. But when I commented to the 
French manager on the good taste of 
the public, he immediately disillusioned 
me. None, he said, but those particular 
artists, beloved by the Paris public, 
could offer such a program. There, as 
here, the people buy names and not 
music. It is the lure of the ‘star’ all the 
world over. 

“Except for Italy and France, which 
are absolutely nationalistic in their 
artistic tastes, Europe is very much in- 


terested in all types of music. Prices 
are high and the audiences keen. This 
helps, of course, to relieve the over- 
crowded situation in America. England, 
Germany, Austria, Holland and Belgium 
have had splendid seasons. In Paris, 
however, outsiders still have the privilege 
of New York débutantes of paying for 
as many concerts as they please to give! 


Muscle vs. Music 


“In Munich I found an in-between 
season preceding the festival operas. 
All the amusement in the city was cen- 
tered on wrestling matches! Then | 
came to Ziirich, where I received quite 
a shock. You know, over here we are 
fed on stories of how different things 
are abroad. There they have a mon- 
opoly on culture and understanding. 
Here we advertise a well-known artist 
for six months in advance and pray for 
a full house. There they have only to 
post a notice three days before and the 
discerning public. arrives in full force 
on the night of the event. 

“Well, I arrived in Ziirich and found 
a concert by Toscanini and the Scala 
Orchestra scheduled for that evening. 
When I arrived at the hall I discovered 
that, due to the small advance sale, the 
manager had got cold feet and simply 
cancelled the whole affair at the eleventh 
hour. The Mayor attempted to smooth 
things over with an official apology. But 
think of it! Toscanini, perhaps the 
most famous and temperamental con- 
ductor in the world, had come all the 
way to Ziirich, which is said to have one 
of the oldest and most high-brow audi- 
ences in Europe. And lack of interest 
caused a last-minute cancellation. I 
thought I was in Oklahoma City! 

“And so I’ve come home a more pa- 


triotic American, with a better vu 
standing for and sympathy with m 
Europe, but with the renewed con, 
that nowhere are artistic conditions 
promising than here in the l[ 
States.” D 


VISITORS IN SEATTLE 





Lectures and Summer Classes Enyay, 
General Attention 


SEATTLE, Aug. 1.—Among 1: 
visitors of importance have been |. Pp 
Blake, president of the Art Publi 
Society, St. Louis, Mo., and his secr« 
Roman S. Waldron, Jr.; Frank | 
rosch, principal of the Institute of \y. 
sical Art, New York City; Cornelius \, 
Vliet, cellist, and William Arms Fis 
Oliver Ditson Co., Boston. 

Mme. Barberena Parry was hea: 

a lecture-recital recently, and pres: 
Louis Arend Helder, bass, in recit: 
Mrs. Edgar Fisher played the ac 
paniments. 

John M. Williams gave a lectur 
cently at the Olympic Hotel before , 
number of music teachers. The follow. 
ing day he opened his summer ¢! 
assisted by Shaylor Turner. 

Members of the summer class of Boy! 
Wells were heard in a Chopin progra 
at the Mary Ann Wells Studio. 

Harry Krinke has opened his summer 
class. 

Karl W. Gehrkens, professor in 
Oberlin School of Music, concluded }) 
classes in public school music at 
first half of the summer term, University 
of Washington. 

DAVID SCHEETZ CRAIG 
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tenor, Milton Watson. 





just another tenor but not for long. The new find of the famous Ash found popular favor immediately. 
the theater as well as prominent musical personages; then came Schipa! 

The great star of the Chicago and Ravinia operas is a generous friend of young artists. When told by Mr. Ash of the marvel- 
ous talent of Watson, Schipa immediately offered to sponsor his musical career. Accordingly the super music of the de luxe motion 
picture palaces and the bel canto of the opera stage has found a common meeting point centered in the gifts of the young American 
Watson is a native of Santa Cruz, Cal., and a graduate of Leland Stanford University. 





Left to Right—-PAUL ASH, TITO SCHIPA and MILTON WATSON 


The tentacles of genius reach out into unexpected places and draw into the claws of fame new disciples of musical art whom 
an adoring public is ever ready to accept and idolize. Such a newcomer is Milton Watson, whose glorious voice has aroused the ad- 
miration of Tito Schipa, the world’s premier exponent of bel canto, to such an extent that the great Schipa in statements to the Chicago 
press has acclaimed Watson as his own successor. 

Milton Watson came to Chicago unheralded to begin an engagement with Paul Ash, whose expositions of symphonic jazz at 
Balaban & Katz’s McVickers Theater have startled and captivated the city. Watson, judging from the advance press notices, was 


Critics began to visit 
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“Juive” and “Boheme” Give 


Interest to Ravinia Opera 


yun Hee 


[Continued from page 1] 


“La Juive” had the most satisfactory 
which has sung this opera in Chi- 


cast : : 
cago in recent seasons. The title role 
was held by Rosa Raisa, who is familiar 


here in the part. Florence Macbeth, as 
the Princess, was also allotted a role in 
which she had previously been heard 
here, yet her performance had an air of 
novelty, as she had relearned the part 
in French, in which, with one exception, 
all the other members of the company 
sang. “La Juive” is given in Italian at 
the Auditorium, where Miss Macbeth had 
earlier sung it. The Leopold was _ Ar- 
mand Tokatyan; and the Cardinal, Leon 
Rothier, both locally new in these roles. 
and the 


Louis Hasselmans conducted, 
score has never sounded so vital and 
significant. 


A Jubilant Welcome 


Mr. Martinelli’s characterization of 
Eleazar stressed the character’s senility. 
But his singing was vigorous throughout 
and was enlivened by some remarkable 
feats of vocalism. In the second act 
Mr. Martinelli added a highly colorful 
strain of “patter” singing, which not 
only lent piquancy to the score, but also 
displayed his versatility as a singer in 
4 new light. It was after his aria in 
the fourth act, however, that the tenor’s 
true hold on the interest of his audience 


was revealed in striking degree. He was 
recalled before the curtain many times, 
and at each appearance was greeted with 
shouts of admiration from the entire 
audience. Seldom has so jubilant a wel- 
come been extended any musician, either 
at Ravinia or at the Auditorium. 

Mr. Tokatyan’s performance consider- 
ably heightened the level of the perform- 
ance, even though his first act aria was 
deleted. Mr. Rothier gave a very pol- 
ished reading of the character of the 
Cardinal. The chorus sang admirably, 
although its pitch, as well as that of the 
soloists was, on occasion, open to cen- 
sure. Praise is due Armando Agnini 
for consummate arrangement of the ac- 
tion. The settings were both dignified 
and striking. 


“Traviata” A pplauded 


At the Sunday performance of “Tra- 
viata,” Lucrezia Bori was once more the 
Violetta. Mario Chamlee was the A/- 
fredo, and Mario Basiola was warmly 
greeted in the réle of the Father. Both 
Miss Bori and Mr. Chamlee won the 
plaudits of the audience. Mr. Chamlee, 
new in his part, sang with great beauty 
of tone, and in an expressive and gen- 
erous spirit. Well known singers filled 
secondary parts. Gennaro Papi con- 
ducted. 

Miss Bori reappeared Tuesday night 
in “The Love of the Three Kings,” with 
Mr. Martinelli, Giuseppe Danise and the 
unsurpassable Virgilio Lazzari as her as- 
sociates. Miss Bori is one of the most 
interesting musicians who has recently 
sung at Ravinia. She is a painstaking 
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and thoughtful artist. In “Traviata” 
she has rounded out an impersonation 
which does full justice to all the tradi- 
tions, and has added many individual 
touches. Her characterization of Violet- 
ta is logical and touching, and on Tues- 
day night she was no less the accom- 
plished and _ discerning singer. Her 
Iiora, however, is by no means as pol- 
ished a characterization as is her T'ra- 
viata. She has worked it out in detail, 
and what she brings to the role is al- 
ways pleasant. She has not, however, 
unified her impersonation with as much 
success as when portraying Verdi’s hero- 
ine. Yet her Fiora is a delightful pres- 
entation. 

Mr. Martinelli was in a mood to make 
the most of the second act, but he did 
not rest here. His first act, while not 
of great importance in itself, showed 
some particularly vital and vigorous 
vocalism, and his third act aria was well 
received. 


The First “Boheme” 


Marie Sundelius, Mr. Chamlee, Mar- 
gery Maxwell, Giacomo Rimini and Mr. 
Rothier were the principals Wednesday 
evening in the summer’s first “Bohéme.” 
Miss Sundelius’ Mimi proved to be en- 
chanting in song and exceptional in char- 
acterization. Miss Sundelius knows that 
simplicity and sincerity are the salient 
features of this most delicate and child- 
like of heroines. It is a great tribute to 
the soprano’s personal charm that she 
made the little Bohemienne a delightful 
and distinctive person. Mr. Chamlee was 
excellent as Rodolfo, and his voice was 
resplendent. He was more impetuous 
than elegant, vocally. It is generally 
felt that Ravinia is fortunate to have 
him back in the company. Miss Max- 
well’s Musetta is well known; it amounts 
to being a standard in this vicinity. Mr. 
Papi conducted with more than his ac- 
customed elasticity and grace. 

The Thursday repetition of “Samson 
and Delilah,” with Ina Bourskaya and 
Mr. Martinelli in the title réles, brought 
both these artists a second opportunity 
to reap the plaudits of their admirers. 
Mr. Martinelli’s Samson is large in voice 
and imposing in person. Miss Bour- 
skaya’s charm is emphatic. Mr. Danise 
was a suave High Priest, and Mr. Ro- 
thier was once more the Old Hebrew. 
Mr. Hasselmans conducted. 

“Martha” was sung again last night. 
Miss Macbeth, who has had the title réle 
in her charge this summer, is one of the 
most delightful Lady Harriet’s known 
here. She sings with ingratiating agil- 
ity, and has suited the réle admirably 
to her piquant style. Mr. Chamlee was 
again a fine Lionel. Miss Bourskaya’s 
Nancy, and Mr. Lazzari’s Plunkett were, 
as usual, more than efficient. Mr. Has- 
selmans conducted. 

The concert schedule introduced as 
soloists Monday night, Miss Bourskaya 
and Philine Falco in addition to the pop- 
ular Jacques Gordon. This concert, as 
well as the Saturday and Sunday mati- 
nées, was led by Eric DeLamarter. At 
the children’s matinée Thursday Clara 
Bloomfield supplemented the orchestral 
part with folk-songs for the young. 

EUGENE STINSON. 

All the material in Musica AMERICA is 


copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper.credit is given. 


OPERA SINGERS IN 
ST. LOUIS SEASON 


“Naughty Marietta” Sung by 
Municipal Company— 
Ballet Projected 


By Herbert W. Cost 

Sr. Louis, Aug. 1.—As a result of the 
outstandingly artistic work and popular 
acclaim accorded Joan Ruth, soprano, 
and Ralph Errolle, tenor, both of the 
Metropelitan Opera Company, their en- 
vagement has been extended for an ad- 
week in Herbert’s ‘‘Naughty 
Both appeared to advantage 
past 


ditional 
Marietta.” 
in Flotow’s “Martha” during the 
week. This was the second of the “grand 
opera” presentations of the Municipal 
Opera Theater Association in the 1925 
season. 

In order to give the strongest possible 
production, the two Metropolitan Opera 
principals were especially engaged for 
“Martha,” much to the delight of the 
packed houses which followed. A _ spell 
of cool weather in midweek did not di- 
minish the enthusiasm of the public. Al- 
though Mr. Errolle is not a newcomer 
here—having sung in five productions of 


the 1924 season—his progress as both 
actor and singer was notable. Miss 
Ruth, on the other hand, exhibited a 


genuine coloratura soprano and received 


a nightly ovation in the famous solo, 
“?’Tis the Last Rose of Summer.” 
Conductor Charles A. Previn again 


distinguished himself by a flexible han- 
dling of the score and others of the cast 
numbered Bernice Mershon as Nancy, 
William J. McCarthy as Sir Tristram, 
James Stevens as Plunkett and Detmar 
Poppen as the Sheriff of Richmond. 
The chorus work was not quite up to 
the standard of former weeks, much of 
the singing being almost totally inaudi- 
ble within a short distance of the stage. 
The two weeks’ run of “Hansel and 
Gretel” at the Garden Theater was con- 
cluded on Aug. 1. It is announced that 
James Wolfe of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company and Lorna Doone Jackson will 
remain to head the vocalists during the 
St. Louis Pageant of Fashion, which be- 
gins on Aug. 4. One of the features of 
this annual production this year is the 
ballet entitled “The Spider and _ the 
Fly,” in which Irma Summa, ballet di- 
rector, has interpreted the movements of 
a fly in a group of dances to be executed 
by the members. A special music setting 
has also been arranged by William A. 
Parson, orchestra leader of the Garden 
Theater. 
Operatic Art Institute May Buy 15,000 
Acres 


The Institute of Operatic Art, founded 
at Stony Point by Max Rabinoff, is 
about to enlarge its property by the 
acquisition of approximately 15,000 
acres, according to report. The present 
property includes thirty-six acres, and 
the new land comprises practically the 
entire portion of the township of Stony 
Point not in the State Park Reservation. 
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SUMMER ORCHESTRAL GUESTS 


HEN the auditoriums devoted to winter or- 

chestral music close their doors and the offi- 
cial subscription series in various cities end, the 
outdoors comes in for its innings. One of the 
big developments of recent years in America in 
the latter field is the more or less flexible system 
by. which conductors are exchanged between vari- 
ous organizations. 

The “guest” system, so far as it concerns ex- 
changes between organizations, has never ob- 
tained to great extent in the regular subscription 
series of American orchestras. Their boards have 
shown a certain jealousy of the exclusive rights 
to possession of their conductors. Orchestras 
may engage foreign guests, but in America, dur- 
ing the regular season, posts are stationary. 

In the summer, however, all is changed. Two 
notable series in the United States—the Lewisohn 
Stadium season by the New York Philharmonic 
and the Hollywood Bowl concerts by the Los An- 
geles Philharmonic—are this season acting as 
hosts to guests, in many cases well-known leaders 
of other American orchestras. 

Thus in New York, besides Willem van Hoog- 
straten, the official Stadium conductor, metropoli- 
tan audiences are privileged this month to hear 
concerts led by Nikolai Sokoloff of the Cleveland 
Orchestra; Rudolph Ganz of the St. Louis Sym- 
phony—who is making his début as conductor in 
New York—and Fritz Reiner of the Cincinnati 
Symphony. 

Los Angeles welcomes—in addition to compos- 
ers such as Ernest Bloch, Edgar Stillman Kelley, 
Howard Hanson, Samuel Gardner and Ethel Le- 
ginska—visitors including Mr. Reiner, Mr. Ganz, 
Mr. van Hoogstraten and Sir Henry J. Wood. In 
addition there will be several weeks of concerts by 
Walter Henry Rothwell, leader of the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic, and Alfred Hertz, conductor of the 
San Francisco Symphony. 


This system cannot be too highly commended, 
so far as the iniroduction of “new blood” into 
orchestral programs is concerned. Variety in 
program-making must necessarily follow from the 
different predilectioas of conductors. Thus, one 
leader’s fondness for novelty may be balanced by 
another’s conservatism, and national schools will 
possibly be set off, one against another. 

Further, the variance in readings of the same 
works provides almost as much interest to initiates 
as do various singers’ interpretations in the opera 
and the concert realms. Canny impresarios re- 
alize the latter principle, and orchestral manage- 
ments have shown an increasing tendency to in- 
troduce the same sort of variety into subscription 
lists. 

Whatever may be said of the value of retaining 
a permanent conductor, audiences seem to desire 
this, as in many cases they acquire a pride in and 
liking for personalities. The New York Philhar- 
monic’s experiment, some twenty years ago, of 
engaging a half dozen internationally noted 
guests did not apparently meet with the success 
anticipated. This system, followed at present by 
the London Symphony and various Continental 
organizations, has not seemed to thrive in the 
New World. Perhaps the secret lies in the com: 
mon delight in possession, exclusive ownership. 

Certainly it seems desirable that permanent 
conductors be in charge to keep ensembles to a 
constant ideal of musicianship and _ responsive- 
ness. It is undeniable that a considerable period 
of building is necessary—in certain cases of weed- 
ing out and supplanting—before a conductor can 
achieve his ideal in respect of performances. 
America is able to retain leaders because of the 
princely emoluments many such posts command. 
The poorer European organizations must snatch 
leaders as they fly to and fro between richer 
fields. 

Perhaps we have been right in compromising 
between the permanent and the guest conductor. 
But the future of American orchestral music 
seems to point to a division of seasons between at 
least two conductors, if recent events are true 
portents. 


— " 


A SCHARWENKA MEMORIAL 


HE proposal to establish a memorial to Xaver 

Scharwenka on the site of his last resting 
place, and the creation of a fund, with which Carl 
V. Lachmund and others are prominently identified 
as former pupils, and of which Mary Isabel Kelly 
of Washington, D. C., is treasurer, should enlist 
the eager interest of the late piano master’s many 
friends in all parts of the world. During his 
many years of activity as concert pianist and as 
teacher in the United States, as well as in his 
own land, Scharwenka upheld a notable tradition 
for his instrument. Since Leschetizky’s death he 
had occupied perhaps the leading place among 
the preceptors who represent a past, golden. era 
in the piano world. Scharwenka’s journey to the 
United States to teach a master class in Chicago 
in the last year of his life added an extensive list 
of pupils to his already great one. The conserva- 
tories which he conducted in New York and Berlin 
were an inspirational fount to many musicians. 
A whole generation of pianists carried on this 
tradition. May the master rest in peace, and may 
those whose memories hold fond remembrances of 
their dignified, gentle mentor rear a fitting 
memorial to his name! 
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AYREUTH again is proving a Mecca for world- 

visitors. Notable in the productions this year 
is the more modern investiture for “Parsifal’ and 
other works—a welcome augury. Bayreuth, shrine 
though it be of a tradition, must keep in touch with 
progress in scenic art if it is to retain its hold on 
the imagination of the twentieth century. 
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CHANGES OF SUMMER ADDRESS 


EADERS who wish MUSICAL AMBRICA 
to follow them regularly through the 
vacation season should notify the Sub- 
scription Department of change of address 
as soon as possible. Two weeks’ notice is 
necessary to effect this change. Please be 
sure to give the former address as well as 
the new vacation address. 
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On an English Lawn 


A meeting of musicians took place recently at th 
Buckinghamshire home of Ursula Greville, Englis) 
soprano and editor of the Sackbut, when Carlos Sj). 
zedo, harpist and pianist, gave a London radio recit,| 
on the harp, under the auspices of the British Broa 
casting Company, with much success. Pictured above 
is an informal group on the lawn. From left to righ; 
are Kenneth Curwen of J. Curwen & Sons, Ltd., oe 
lishers of the Musical News and Herald; Miss Greville, 
Mr. Salzedo and Mrs. Eugene Goossens, wife of the 
British conductor who will appear as guest with the 
New York Symphony in the coming season. 


Butt—A recent celebration of informal nature took 
place recently when two personalities well known in 
the musical world—Dame Clara Butt, contralto, and 
her husband, Kennerly Rumford, baritone — observed 
their silver wedding anniversary. On the occasion ofa 
concert at Bristol, England, the singers were féted by 
the audience and presented with a beautiful silver pier 
in honor of the event. 


Breton—The appeal of so-called “popular” music 
is indisputable, whatever its merits to the conventional- 
minded. Ruth Breton, violinist, suggests that young 
composers who wish to obtain hearings could do worse 
than experiment with certain elements in popular Amer- 
ican music. “I don’t mean jazz concertos,” says Miss 
Breton, “but rather short works in which the rhythms 
and other characteristics of popular music are en- 
ployed. Violinists, generally, would be glad to have a 
few such compositions in their répertoires.” 


Harty—Knighthood has been recently conferred }| 
King George of England upon Hamilton Harty, condue- 
tor of the Hallé Orchestra concerts in Manchester. Th 2 
honor was in recognition of his musical achievements 
which include the building up of this organization and 
placing it upon a payimg basis since he took it over in 
1920, after serving as conductor with the London Syn- 
phony and other organizations. Also well known 4: 
composer, Sir Hamilton married Agnes Nicholls, op- 
eratic soprano, who has been heard in America at the 
Cincinnati Festival. 


Gange—One of the most enthusiastic exponents © 
the game of golf is Fraser Gange, baritone. His 
Scottish birth has doubtless something to do with the 
fact that, next to solo work in the Ninth Symphony, 
the artist prefers an afternoon with the clubs. ke 
cently Mr. Gange has been golfing in New ewe 
Conn., and he reports that there’s nothing in the four- 
leaf clover tradition. On the second green omg 
he was about to putt when he saw three four-l 
clovers. He picked them and proceeded with his sirobs 
He missed his putt! 


Sturkow Ryder—Not every pianist would dgace 
the task of playing one of Leopold Godowsky’s p12! 
arrangements at sight in public. But Theodora st ul 
kow Ryder was called upon to perform this feat ™ 
Chicago recently. Georgia Kober, Sidney Silber am 
Louis Luntz had been scheduled to play a three-pia! 
arrangement by Godowsky of Weber’s “Invitation | 
the Dance.” Mr. Silber injured his finger at the !a* 
moment. Mme. Sturkow Ryder, who is accustomed t 
playing in two-piano recitals with Miss Kober, was 4) 
pealed to and gave a reading of brilliance. 


Peterson—Prior to leaving Amarillo, Tex., en 0! 
to Europe, where she now is, May Peterson was the 
guest of honor at a “rose” luncheon given at the Am* 
rillo Hotel. One of the outstanding feature of th? 
Philharmonic Club’s luncheon, rounding out its fifth 
year, was a talk given by Miss Peterson, outsidé the 
line of her usual duties as opera and concert si! ger. 
She made a plea for young musicians who are Vv rk- 
ing to become professionals of recognition, and who 
have endured trials and hardships. It is the art!s'® 
opinion that when these young artists come back ho rm 
after spending months studying in the larger cities ° 
America or Europe at great cost they should be ‘uP 
ported by their own home town and their friend 
willing to pay to hear them perform. This, Miss P:t 
son said, would give them encouragement to meet 
larger engagements which it would some time be ‘e" 
experience to have. 
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“Goody, goody,” he cried, jumping up 
and down and clapping his hands ecstat- 
ically, “I’m gonna be interviewed.” 

“Tt is only too true,” we rejoined as 
we deposited ourself, pencil in hand and 
determination written in Bodoni Bold all 
over our handsome countenance, on the 
foor of Mr. Plawd’s sumptuous Astor- 


pilt suite. “ou ae 


A Unique Career 


R. Plawd stated modestly that he 
had caused all the holes which you 
may notice in the lips of musicians. 
These holes are the result, of course, of 
the lower lip being placed between the 
teeth, which are brought down with a 
pressure of approximately 200 pounds. 
Whenever he applauds during an affect- 
ing Adagio, a veritable Grand Canyon 
bite of vexation appears in the soloist’s 
labial region. 
We again interviewed Mr. Plawd after 
his return from applauding first in 


Europe: : 
“Unaccustomed as I am to public 
speaking,” began the famous, nay, 


notorious, man, turning the leaves of a 
large volume. “Ah, here we are: I love 
Europe; love the picturesque villas as 
well as the atmosphere of culture which 
emanates from it. But’—here Mr. 
Plawd seemed inspired—‘“it was certain- 
ly great to see that grand old symbol 
of American freedom, the Statue of 
Liberty, again.” 
* * 
An Ancient Scar 


E remembers with pride that he was 
the first to clap at the premiére of 
“Scheherazade.” “That’s where I got 
this sear,” he murmured reminiscently. 
“And what of those front teeth which 
are so conspicuous by their absence?” 
we asked, 

Mr. Plawd was overcome with emotion. 
“An internationally famous _ operatic 
soprano, whose name I am not at liberty 
to divulge, removed them with a small 
but powerful monkey wrench after I 
had applauded the first rest in her high 
aria,” 

££. * 


Versatility 


HE following letter was recently re- 

ceived by a pastor of a church: 

“Dear Brother: 

“We are very much in need of a chorus 
director in our church. Also some one 
who could direct the young people’s or- 
chestra. We also have a member who 
needs a meat cutter, or a grocery clerk, 





Dount and C ount erpoint 
J By Cantus Firraus, Jr 


Mr. Plawd at Home 


7 AVE you often wondered, dear reader, who it was whose ap- 
plause rang out during the various and frequent rests of 
Tchaikovsky’s “Pathetic”? 
the demon encore fiend, with whom we had an exclusive inter- 
view last week. Mr. Plawd has been the first to clap at all 
the winter concerts, and is now going abroad to be the first 
to applaud at all important European festivals. 


That man is B. Phurstua Plawd, 





and will start him at $25 per week if he 
is an active member of the church. 

“I think we might supplement his 
salary $5 per week for the next two 
months for directing the chorus. But 
I am not sure that we will pay a leader 
permanently. 

“If you have such a member who would 
be interested, write, etc. 

“Sincerely yours, a 


“kK 2 * 


Wanna Drumma? 


NDER the title “Music, Thou Art a 
Noble Muse,” a contemporary quotes 
some advertisements from The Billboard, 
which set forth some modest qualifica- 
tions of applicants as follows: 

A Real Dance Drummer, now with 
fast resort band, wishes change. Can 
read and fake. Play hot rhythm at all 
times. Do a little singing and can take 
red hot chorus on kazoo. Box XX, 

College Trombonist—Aug. 7 to Labor 
Day. Sweet, sock breaks and choruses. 
Young, Tuxedo. N. L., Bloomington, Ind. 

Dance Drummer at Liberty—Six years 
experience. Have good outfit. Only 
reliable orchestras considered. Young, 
single, tuxedo. Cut the stuff. C. T., 
Caddo Gap, Ark. 

Drummer, Tymps, Xylophone, Double 
trumpet and sing blues plenty. Read 
anything, fake plenty sock; age 23; 
union; go anywhere. Have run own 
vaudeville band. I don’t misrepresent. 
L. B., Calmar, Iowa. 


* * * 
Adaptability 


HERE was a young lady from Spa, 
Whose high notes went suddenly blah. 
So she marched off the stage 
In a towering rage, 
And enchanted her friends and Mama. 


* * a 
Edison, Hist! 


OW that the Stadium concerts have 
sounded brave paeans in New York, 
straw mats to cover the concrete “bleach- 
ers” and soda pop have become Indispen- 
sable Adjuncts to the Concertgoer. 
, But a real prize awaits the enter- 
prising inventor of a combination air 
cushion, flask and portable umbrella! 
* * * 


ES, Alphonsus, when Mignon cries 

“I hate her!” alluding to Philine, 
she sometimes means it. But we con- 
sider it mean of her, at that. 
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Matters 


Address Editor, The Question Boz. 








The “1812” Overture 


Question Box Editor: 

Does Tchaikovsky’s “1812” Overture 
precede an opera or oratorio, or is it 
4 separate number? How does it rank 
musically? N. O. V. 

Boston, July 18, 1925. 


he “1812” Overture was written as 
eparate piece to celebrate the repulse 


0 Napoleon’s Russian invasion in 1812. 
lt is one of the world’s loudest and worst 


rtures., 
> 9 9» 


Opera in New York 


Question Box Editor: 


iY 
i 


What was the first opera ever given 
New York and what was it like? 

O. L. F. 
thaea, N. Y., Aug. 2, 1925. 
“The Beggar's Opera,” presented by 


“Ernani.” 


a company of English actors in 1750, 
was the first opera given in New York. 
It was the most successful of the Eng- 
lish ballad operas which held the stage 
in America until 1825. “The Beggar’s 
Opera” was produced in London in 1728 
and achieved a triumph so great that 
it seriously affected the success of the 
Italian opera enterprise of Handel at 
the Haymarket Theater. 


? 9 9 


Periods of Verdi 


Question Box Editor: 
How would you divide the operas of 
Verdi into periods? E. L. P. 
Brooklyn, Aug. 1, 1925. 
In the first period of his operatic life, 


Verdi strove for simple melodic charm. 


This period includes “Lombardi” and 
The second period of elabo- 
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rate dramatic effects in vocal and or- 
chestral forces, includes “Rigoletto,’ 
“Trovatore,” “Traviata,” “Forza del 
Destino,’ “Masked Ball” and “Don 
Carlos.” The last and greatest period 
in which the influence of Wagner can be 
seen includes “Aida,” “Otello” and “Fal- 
staff.” 
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Improving a Violin 
Question Box Editor: 

Can violins be improved in tone by 
any other method than that of allowing 
them to age? Be 

North Adams, Mass., July 29, 1925. 

Although age does improve the tone 
of a violin because it dries the wood 
more thoroughly, the real improvement 
in good instruments comes from being 
well played upon. When good tones are 


produced from a violin the sounding- 
boards are vibrating in symmetrical 
figures. A constant subjection to such 
vibrations causes the fibre of the wood 
to become elastic and makes for great 
sensitiveness. 

a ae 


The ‘**Forlane”’ 


Question Box Editor: 

In reading about old English music 
I find the word “forlane” referred to 
several times. Is it a form or a musical 
instrument? G. G. H. 

Alfred, Me., July 30, 1925. 

The forlane is a dance-form descended 
from the galliard, and partakes of the 
characteristics of the latter. The for- 
lane was a localized form in the Province 
of Fruili in Northern Italy, and was only 
used occasionally in other countries. It 
was also known as the “furlong.” 
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THYL HAYDEN, soprano, was born 

in Washington, Pa. She has re- 
ceived all her musical education in 
America, her 


first teacher be- 
ing Jean Sea- 
man, under 
whom Miss Hay- 
den worked, 
while at the same 
time fulfilling 
eoncert and 
church engage- 
ments, until com- 
ing to New York, 
when she placed 
herself under the 
guidance of Mar- 
cella Sembrich. 
Miss Hayden 
made her pro- 
fessional début 
in a recital in 
Aeolian Hall, New York, on March 10, 
1922. Before this, however, she had 





Ethyl! Hayden 


appeared in joint recital in Boston and 
other cities with Cyril Scott, English 
pianist and composer, who chose Miss 
Hayden for the song groups of the pro- 
grams of his compositions which he gave 
during his visit to this country in 1921. 
Miss Hayden has been soloist with many 
leading orchestras throughout the coun- 
try, prominent among which were the 
Detroit and Cleveland symphonies. She 
has also appeared with the Hardel and 
Haydn Society of Boston, the Boston 
Symphony with the Harvard Glee Club, 
the New York Mendelssohn Glee Club, 
the Indianapolis Mannerchor and the 
New York Oratorio Society. Miss Hay- 
den was soprano soloist at the Cincinnati 
Festival of 1925, singing in Pierné’s 
“St. Francis of Assisi” and the St. John 
Passion of Bach. Miss Hayden also ap- 
peared in recital in Carnegie Hall, New 
York, last season. In private life Miss 
Hayden is Mrs. Louis Edlin, having 
married the violinist of the New York 
Trio in November, 1923. Miss Hayden 
makes her home in New York City. 
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Scientific Research Brings to Light 
Artistic Aspirations of the Monkey I nbe 


PIMC 


[Continued from page 5] 


of the department of animals at the 
New York Museum of Natural History, 
who has made a special study of the 
monkey. 
“Have monkeys any music?” I asked. 
Dr. Anthony began to scratch his head 
and_ smile. Then he said, “I never 
thought of that. Let me see—let me 
see. Well, monkeys have three or four 
different calls which they send forth on 
different occasions. And if we can call 
the singing of the birds music, we may 
call the ery of the small South American 
marmoset music, too. For it actually 
sings—and the musical notes resemble 
the singing of birds. In the woods it 
is at times difficult to differentiate be- 
tween the music of the birds and the 
music of the marmosets. Its cry has, 
most decidedly, a distinct musical quality. 
“But wait, wait a minute. The howl- 
ing monkeys of South America have the 
most powerful voice. Those little fel- 
lows roar louder than lions. You may 
hear them from three or four miles 
away. Even Caruso’s voice had no show 
with that of a howling monkey. You 
might roll Caruso’s and Chaliapin’s, 
Schumann Heink’s and Melba’s and many 
more all into one and still not approach 
in loudness the music of a howling 
monkey only about three feet high. 
“Recently Prof. Robert M. Yerkes of 
Yale University lectured before the 
Museum, and he said that the chimpanzee 
has a sense of music. So please go and 
see Dr. Whistler, associate of Prof. 
Yerkes. He is now in this building and 
he will be able to tell you in detail the 
results of the researches. Professor 
Yerkes is to America what Prof. Wolf- 
gang Koehler is to Germany, in regard 
to the phychology of the ape.” 
Professor Whistler told me something 
of the mentality of the monkey and then 
referred me to the recently published 
book of Professor Yerkes, containing 
considerable data on the music of the 
chimpanzee compiled specially by Mrs. 
Learned. 


Roulades of Chim and Panzee 


This unique book, “Chimpanzee: Its 
Intelligence and Vocal Expressions,” is 
a record of experiments with Chim 
(male) and Panzee (female). Mrs. 
Blanche W. Learned, a musician, has 
with monumental patience recorded for 
the first time in musical notation the 
language of these two chimpanzees. Prof. 
Yerkes states that the chimpanzee “pos- 
sesses a vocal mechanism comparable 
with that of man, and also a type and 
degree of intelligence which would en- 
able it to utilize sounds effectively for 
purposes of speech.” He believes that 
if the chimpanzee could imitate sound 
as correctly as the parrot, it could both 
speak and sing like human beings. 


I know of English and American 
singers who, parrot-like, can reproduce 
quite correctly Hindu songs simply by 
hearing them sung repeatedly. And ‘ 
also know Hindu singers who can do ex: 
actly the same thing with songs in 
English. 

Professor Yerkes writes: “‘Fondness 
for music, or at least for rhythm, was 
exhibited by the animals, but more par- 
ticularly, perhaps because of his more 
abundant energy and activity, by Chim. 
On occasion he would dance about, keep- 
ing time to music and showing apprecia- 
tion of rhythmic sound and of the excite- 
ment attendant on music and human 
companionship. Panzee never danced 
and, although interested in it, gave no 
clear indication of satisfaction in it. It 
is not improbable that the dance move- 
ment in the young male is related to 
courtship behavior.” 

The experiments showed that Chim 
and Panzee gave expression to their 
various emotions in different qualities of 
tone, pitch and rhythm. For instance, 
Chim’s “song” was quite different in the 
morning, while waiting for breakfast, 
than in the evening, after an active 
afternoon in the open, playing leap-frog 
and riding the branches. Hunger seemed 
to inspire a series of broken octaves and 
there was the deliberation of a pro- 
nouncement as his tray of supper ap- 
peared in the door. On another occa- 
sion he was urged to take a banana, 
when his tones increased in rapidity and 
intensity, with a continual rise in pitch. 


Prima Donna Aspirations 


Panzee was not devoid of musical 
ability, as was shown on an occasion 
when Chim had treated her rather 
roughly, she gave expression to her in- 
jured feelings in notes of genuine sor- 
row. She uttered tones of musical 
quality when she was offered oranges, 
changing her song somewhat as she ate 
(Fig. 1) on page 5 

There was a decided rhythm in Chim’s 
hearty laugh, using the sounds kah-hah, 
with the mouth wide open. As the laugh 
became heartier, the tones would leap 
a fifth, sixth and fourth, up and down 
the scale. On another occasion he used 
the syllables kuh-huh in laughing, break- 
ing the rhythm in the last two phrases 
as the laugh became heartier, but with- 
out changing the meter. 

Panzee sometimes displayed a genuine 
artistic temperament, to which she gave 
vent in real prima donna fashion. ‘Dae 
day, when taken for an outing, she ex- 
pressed her protest against walking in 
a display of pyrotechnics worthy of a 
finished coloratura singer. The tones 
were rapid and of exquisite quality and 
a delicate staccato. The bar lines in- 
dicate pauses, which, in this record, were 
short. 


Mrs. Learned made further experi- 
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ments with Boma and Suzette, chimpan- 
zees at the Bronx Zoo. Boma has a 
baritone voice and he “would utter cer- 
tain preliminary phrases as softly as 
his full baritone voice allowed” before 
obtaining food. There was a non-legato, 
bounding effect in the production of 
these tones which indicated great re- 
serve power, some suggesting distant 
rumblings of thunder (Fig. 2). Whereas 
Chim hummed or whined what might 
be called his “fruit” motif, Boma used 
the expression wah-hoo, which occurred 
more and more frequently as the time 
for his food drew near (Fig. 3). 

William T. Hornaday, director of the 
New York Zoological Park and an ac- 
knowledged authority on mammals, | 
found comfortably hidden behind a huge 
desk in his spacious office. My request 
that he tell me about the music of the 
monkey likewise brought a smile from 
him. 


The Red-Howler’s Music 


“The music cf the monkey! They 
have no music, as we know it. The ape, 
physically and mentally, stands nearest 
to man. And although its voice bears 
a deep resemblance to the human voice, 
it cannot speak. The baby orang-utan 
whines exactly like a human baby. The 
adult orang-utan roars in a deep bass. 
The chimpanzee expresses its emotions 
vociferously. First, and most often, 
comes the plaintive, coaxing note who- 
00! who-oo! who-oo! Then comes the 
angry, threatening note, wah! wah! 
wah! wah-hoo! wah-hoo! Lastly we 
hear the high-pitched yell or shriek, 
ah-h-h-h or e-e-e-e. It is so human in 
sound and the chimpanzee often pounds 
upon the floor with his feet as he yells. 

“The gibbons of Borneo have tremen- 
dous voices, with numerous variations. 
It has also a low staccato, whistle-like 
cry, hoot! hoot! hoot! It also has an- 
other whistle of three notes, who-ee-hoo! 
who-ee-hoo! The long-nosed monkey of 
Borneo has a resonant cry like the honk 
of a saxophone, and it seems to say kee- 
honk! meaning perhaps ‘All’s well’! 

“But the voice of the red-howlers of 
South Africa is the most remarkable. 
They not only sing alone, but they sing 


GC COG ONE 


tas iemeD i> 


in choruses as well. Let me read 
a book of mine, otherwise I might es 
some details.” 

Mr. Hornaday brought his “Mind 
Manners of Wild Animals” and ; 
“Of all the monkeys that I have 
known, either wild or in captivity 
red-howlers of the Orinoco in Vene 
have the most remarkable voices 
make the most remarkable use of 1 
The hyoid cartilage is expanded 
Nature’s own particular reason—i: 
wonderful sound-box, as big as an 
glish walnut, which gives to the a 
voice a depth of pitch and a boo; 
resonance that is impossible to des 

“The note produced is a prolonged 
roar, in alternately rising and fa 
cadences, and in reality comprises a 
three notes. It is the habit of tr 


of red-howlers to indulge in noctury. 


concerts, wherein four, five or six 
males will pipe up and begin to 
in unison. The great volume of unc; 
sound thus’ produced’ goes ro! 
through the _ still 
oe 

“In captivity the youthful ho 
habitually growls and grumbles in a 


that is highly amusing, and the absur: 


pitch of the deep bass voice issuing 1 
so small an animal is cause for wond 


A Monkey Liebeslied 


Then I visited the monkey-house 2 
the Bronx Zoo and asked George W 


Palmer, head keeper, if the monke 
ever sang for him. 
“This little monkey from West Af) 


strikes a tune once in awhile,” he s: 


and, calling the monkey by name, spok 
The monkey immed. 


to it endearingly. 
ately revealed its dainty little teeth 
a broad smile and struck a musical not: 


beginning low and gradually ascending 


the scale. And its round brown ey: 
set deep in its white face, became a 
mated with joy. 

Then marmosets were pointed out } 
me. I went to the cage and saw 
little monkeys more than half hidden } 
a bed of straw. I whistled to them, 
they were too languorous in their 


[Continued on page 2uj 
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“I have only one reason for using the 


Chickering —that is I consider it the best.” 
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Cornish School Students Give 
Opera — Orchestral 
List Heard 


By David Schéetz Craig 

SEATTLE, Aug. 1.—Music in Seattle 
continues unabated despite the fact that 
the so-called vacation period has come, 
and, while there are no visiting artists 
giving recitals, there are many excellent 
high-grade programs put on by young 
students and resident artists. 

The recital program of Emily Bentley 
Dow, fourteen-year-old talented violinist 
and pupil of Mme. Davenport Engberg, 
was an exhibition of ability, featuring 
Handel’s Sonata in A as the principal 
number. Miss Dow was supported at 
the piano by James Dow, her brother. 

Vocal students of Jacques Jou-Jerville, 
head of the voice department of the 
Cornish School, appeared in the produc- 
tion of Maseagni’s “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” in the Cornish Theater. The prin- 
cipals of this occasion were Ellen Colby- 
Strang, Mrs. J. D. Reagh, Freda Hoeck, 
A. Corrier Pelland and Paul Tenney. 
The singers were supported by an or- 
chestral accompaniment and the per- 
formance was directed by Mr. Jou- 
Jerville. 

Jessy Emily Hull introduced a number 
of her vocal students in recital at the 
Olympic Hotel recently, assisted by Leo- 
nore Keown, violinist, with Louise 


~ SEATTLE APPLAUDS RESIDENT ARTISTS 


Graham and Roma Blake as accompan- 
ists. Participants included Edith Rus- 
sell, Caroline Stewart, Mrs. Victor Mont- 
gomery, Gladys Minard, Patricia Wool- 
folk, Mrs. Ralph Rushton, Ruth Sturte- 
vant, Mable Jackson and Harriet John- 
son. 

The Seattle Orchestral Society, Fran- 
ces J. Armstrong, conductor, presented 
an excellent program at the University 
of Washington in the interest of summer 
school students. The principal orches- 
tral number was the Mozart “Jupiter” 
Symphony. Ernest Jaskovsky, violinist, 
and Clifford Newdall, tenor, were the 
assisting artists and Corynn Kiehl ac- 
companist. 

Jennie B. Brygger closed her season’s 
work with two studio recitals, presenting 
the more elementary class on one pro- 
gram and the advanced players on the 
second. The feature of the recitals was 
the two-piano work. The Oslo University 
Chorus of Norway gave its concert re- 
cently under the auspices of the Scandi- 
navian people of the city and was con- 
ducted by Alfred Russ. 

Among the recent studios represented 
in recital programs were those of Orril 
V. Stapp, Winifred Parker, Marie 
Houlahan and Bernard Perboner. Two 
of the nine summer programs given by 
advanced students from the piano 
studios of Paul Pierre McNeely were 
given by Frank Kane and Hazel Waech- 
ter. Each young pianist played a com- 
plete program in a very musicianly 
manner, and the concert was repeated 
two days later in Tacoma. 








\. Y. Free Civic Opera 
Enlists Notable Cast of 400 


TULLE CLC 
[Continued from page 3] 


His début in open-air opera was an- 
nounced in the role of Faust. 

William Gustafson, cast as the High 
Priest in “‘Aida,” was born in Arlington, 
Mass. He has sung with the Schola 
Cantorum and for the past five years 
has been with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. Mr. Gustafson has _ been 
heard many times in open-air opera at 
the Polo Grounds. 

Martin Herodes, bass, who sang 
the part of the King in “Aida,” has also 
had a wide musical training and has 
been heard in open-air opera perform- 
ances, 

Gertrude Wieder, contralto, who was 

chosen to sing Amneris in “Aida,” 
was born in New York and has sung 
with the Schola Cantorum and in many 
outdoor operatic performances. She is 
soloist of the Free Synagogue and is 
known in the concert and oratorio fields. 
In 1924 she was guest artist of the San 
Carlo Opera Company in “Aida.” 
_ Helena Lanvin, scheduled to sing Lola 
In “Cavalleria Rusticana” and Siebel in 
“Faust,” was born in Brooklyn and has 
been heard in club musicales and as 
church soloist. This will be her first 
operatic appearance. 

_Carl Formes, who was cast as Valen- 
tre in “Faust,” was born in Chicago 
and has sung in opera in Australia, 
New York and on the Pacific 
coast. He has wide concert experience 
as well. Other baritones included Marcel 
Salzinger, Fred Patton, William Tucker 





and August Werner. Mr. Salzinger, 
announced as Tonio in “Pagliacci,” 
is a familiar figure on the - concert 


= tee stage in this country and 
abroad, 
; I red Patton, born in Connecticut in 
185, first studied for the ministry but 
later turned to music. He has sung 
with nearly all the important symphony 
orchestras and with many opera and 
choral societies. 
P William Tucker, cast as Amonasro in 
Aida,” has sung in Carnegie Hall and 
in Canada with the Montreal Opera Com- 
pany. He was born in Monticello, Fla., 
and is twenty-nine years old. 
, August Werner is a newcomer in the 
field of grand opera. His appearance 
debe Messenger in “Aida” marked his 
edu a 
Lulu Root, contralto, was born in 
~Uca and has received all her operatic 
raining in this country, in Utica and 
ew York. She appeared with the 
W shington Grand Opera Company and 
Was chosen for Lucia in “Cavalleria 
Rustieana” and Martha in “Faust.” 
Caesar Nesi, _ tenor, listed as 
iddu in “Cavalleria Rusticana,” was 
Yorn in Italy and has sung there and in 
‘Ais country. In Havana he appeared 
In the same company with Caruso, who 


contributed valuable suggestions to his 
operatic training. He was also a mem- 
ber of the grand opera company which 
appeared in the Capitol Theater several 
years ago. 

It is hoped that the public interest 
manifested will result in a wave of mu- 
nicipal operatic experiments sweeping 
the country. Such a movement will aid 
in the democratization of an art too long 
accessible only to a limited class. 

H. M. MILLER. 





COLLEGE IN FULTON WILL 
HELP TALENTED CHILDREN 


Movement Takes on Civic Aspect and 
Aims to Revive Interest in Junior 
Club Activities 


FuLTOoN, Mo., Aug. 1.—William Woods 
College of this city, through its music 
department, will inaugurate a program 
during the college year that is designed 
to discover talent among the children of 
the community and develop them until 
they become proficient. 

The agency for this movement will be 
a beginners’ and junior department, 
which will be in charge of Marian Smith, 
violinist of Sedalia, and Roberta Holton, 
pianist of Murray, Ky., both of whom 
are post-graduates of the College. 

The department also will mean the re- 
vival of junior music club in Fulton, 
which has been dormant for some time 
and for the resumption of which there 
has been an insistent demand. The 
Misses Smith and Holton will go to St. 
Louis and Kansas City soon to get mu- 
sical records of the best artists and 
junior musical material to aid them in 
carrying on this work. They have been 
trained under Miss De Vore, head of the 
piano department, and Miss Kirk, violin 
director. 

Dr. E. R. Cockrell is president of the 
College. The attention of College offi- 
cials has been called to a number of 
children who have shown exceptional 
talent, and these young musicians are to 
form the nucleus of the new organiza- 
tion. 

Club and music leaders of Fulton are 
expected to cooperate with the College 
in the undertaking, which is, in a meas- 
ure, to take on the form of a civic enter- 
prise. PAUL J. PIRMANN. 


W. Warren Shaw Goes to Vermont 


W. Warren Shaw has concluded his 
summer course of twenty daily lessons 
in intensive voice training and has gone 
to Burlington, Vt., where he will take 
a vacation. Mr. Shaw was the editor 
of the vocal department in the August 
number of The Etude. 
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udolph Ganz Makes N. Y. Début as 


Conductor in Lewisohn Stadium Series 


PMLCL EL 


fContinued from page 1] 





In a program of highly representa- 
tive German works, Rudolph Ganz, con- 
ductor of the St. Louis Symphony, made 
his début at the Stadium on Aug. 3. 
The Prelude to Wagner’s “Die Meister- 
singer” and a spirited reading of Bee- 
thoven’s Eighth Symphony gave con- 
<lusive proof of the guest conductor’s 
ability. The minuet movement was 
especially well done, and the orchestra 
«captured the crispness conveyed by Mr. 
Ganz’ baton. 

Georg Schumann’s overture, “Liebes- 
friihling” then had its initial hearing at 
the Stadium. Produced under Nikisch 
in Berlin, 1901, it has, for some strange 
reason, continued to evoke interest in 
spite of its conventional and over- 
melodious form. Development and climax 
are negligible but clever scoring covers 
a multitude of sins and the applause 
which came in response resulted in a 
delicate reading of Dvorak’s Humor- 
esque. 

The best thing about Weber’s “Invita- 
tion to the Dance” is undoubtedly Wein- 
gartner’s arrangement thereof. Fred- 
erick Stock’s version of MacDowell’s “To 
a Wild Rose” was thé second encore of 
the evening and, like the Dvorak num- 
ber, was a popular and perfect minia- 
ture. The climax of the program came 
with a thrilling interpretation of Rich- 
ard Strauss’ “Death and Transfigura- 
tion” which in itself was a triumph for 
Mr. Ganz. H. M. M. 


“Fifth” Well Read 


Tuesday night’s program, which un- 
compromising weather necessitated be- 
ing played in the Great Hall, convinced 
one that it is in works of Slavic flavor 
that Mr. Sokoloff finds his best medium. 
Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony has rare- 
ly sounded so sincere and spirited. From 
its very first measures it was evident 
that Mr. Sokoloff had a big conception 
of the work as well as an uncanny ability 
to carry themes over from choir to choir. 
The horn player covered himself with 
glory in his playing of the solo in the 
Andante. At the end of the third move- 
ment Mr. Sokoloff regretfully announced 
that a cold in his arm rendered him un- 
able to continue. Hans Lange, the con- 
certmaster, took over his baton and 
finished the symphony. 

Charles Martin Loeffler’s Poem for 
Orchestra after the “Avant que tu ne 
t’en ailles” of Verlaine had its first 
Stadium performance on Tuesday night. 
Despite a beautifully modelled perform- 
ance the work was not as impressive as 
at its first hearing, seeming rather ob- 


vious and lacking in skill as regards 


development. ; 
The “Freischiitz’” Overture had a 


‘ good, although certainly not Teutonic, 


reading and Berlioz’ blatant “Rakoczky” 
March from the “Damnation of Faust” 
completed the program. 


The “Fire Bird” Soars 


“There will be a change in the order 
of the program,” said Mr. Sokoloff, as 
he ascended the platform on Wednesday 
evening. “It is such a glorious night 
that the Beethoven Symphony should 
come first.” ; 

Whether it was the “glorious night” 
or the knowledge that the Symphony (it 
was the Seventh) would sound extremely 
ineffective after Stravinsky’s ravishing 
Suite from “Oiseau de feu,” that brought 
about the change, does not matter. It 
was a wise decision. Mr. Sokoloff’s per- 
formance of the “Firebird” can only be 
described as “superb.” It was one of 
the outstanding events of the Stadium 
season. Inspiration was revealed in 
every gesture of the conductor, and the 
orchestra surpassed itself. Mr. Sokoloff 
received an ovation at the close. 

After Tchaikovsky’s thrilling “Romeo 
and Juliet,” perfectly played, came the 
“Cortege du Sirdar” from the “Cau- 
casian” Sketches of Ippolitoff-Ivanoff, 
given with tremendous verve and Slavic 
spirit. 


A Wagner Program 


The Funeral March from “Gdtter- 
dimmerung” marked the highest point 
of Thursday’s program, devoted entirely 
to the works of Richard I. In his per- 
formance of that work, as well as in his 
reading of the “Tannhduser” Overture, 
Mr. Sokoloff seemed much more at home 
than in other parts of the program. The 
Good Friday Spell from “Parsifal”’ was 
not as impressive, and the same can be 
said for the “Meistersinger” Prelude 
and the Overture to “The Flying Dutch- 
man.” The “Tristan” Prelude and 
Liebestod were better, although played 
at a more rapid pace than was com- 
fortably followed. The “Rhine Jour- 
ney” from “Gétterdimmerung” and 
“Tratime,” which filled part of the space 
allotted to the intermission, were the 
other numbers. 


“Ecstasy” Indoors 


One of the most novel programs of 
the week on Friday evening was, owing 
to a torrential downpour, transferred to 
the Great Hall of the City College. Mr. 
Sokoloff led for the first time in this 
series Scriabin’s ‘‘Poéme de 1’Extase” 
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and Borodin’s “On the Steppes of Cen- 
tral Asia.” His work has gained 
steadily in appeal to listeners during the 
week, and his conception of the Scriabin 
work was one of the best pieces of con- 
ducting of the season. The players— 
who bent to their task in their shirt- 
sleeves—demonstrated the fine musician- 
ship which this organization’s members 
individually possess. 

Scriabin’s “Poéme” is a stupendous 
score in its demands upon the orchestra 
—a work, too, which save for its strange 
and beautiful harmonic pattern and a 
few original rhythmic passages, fails 
of its purpose in limning the highest 
flights of the spirit by hackneyed and 
most usual scoring devices. Its com- 
poser, though a master of the piano, 
never exhibited truly revolutionary 
prowess in his instrumentaion. There 
are comparatively simple pages in 
“Tristan” and the Venusberg music of 
Wagner which make pale by contrast his 
most frenetic paeans. The finale, in 
which he is loth to insert a fire-bell to 
eke out the superhuman shrillings of a 
full orchestra, was achieved with fine 
spirit, and Mr. Sokoloff seemed always 
to conduct with authority. Granted a 
proper background, so far as acoustics 
are concerned, it would have been a 
memorable evening in even a Gotham 
winter. 

Borodin’s picture of a caravan cross- 
ing a Northern plain should have wider 
popularity than it enjoys. Melodious 
music with sure touches of instrumental 
color, it ranks in a class with such 
works as Ippolitoff-Ivanoff’s “Caucasian 
Sketches,” though slightly more fastidi- 
ous in its pattern. 

The program was opened with a 
masterly performance of the César 
Franck Symphony, one blocked out in 
secure style with plenty of dynamic con- 
trast and firmness of texture. Unfor- 
tunately the Great Hall obscures much 
of the sonority and throttles voices in 
the orchestra, so that one had somewhat 
the impression of a color drawing in a 
line reproduction. Brahms’ “Academic 
Festival” Overture was_ rousingly 
played. 

Rumania Enters 


Enesco’s First Rumanian Rhapsody 
had its initial Stadium performance 
on Saturday night. A composition 
of fascinating skill, and no little ex- 


hilaration, it was played with am: vino 
virtuosity. y 

The Introduction and March joy 
Rimsky’s “Coq d’Or,” also somewha_ yp. 
familiar to Stadium audiences, rec jy. 
a fine performance; one that retain: | |) 
of the fantasy and sparkle of the © 5); 
The Theme and Variations from T })q), 
kovsky’s Suite, Op. 55, with its ore. 
shadowings of the “Pathetic” an ji, 
powerful orchestration, rounded ou’ th. 
first half of the program, which was 
augmented by the “Chanson Inc 6" 
from Rimsky’s “Sadko.” 

Brahms’ Second was the symphon » of 
the evening and Mr. Sokoloff ros 
great heights in his reading of it. [}» 
lovely third movement was particu): ;ly 
well played. i 


Mr. Sokoloffs “Au Revoir” 


A week which was a tremendous s,. 
cess for Mr. Sokoloff was brought ‘o , 
triumphant close on Sunday night. 4} 
the end of the concert, which was heard 
by an audience larger than any that 
has thus far attended the Stadium, wit) 
the exception of those who were present 
on “feature” nights, Mr. Sokoloff made 
a speech of thanks to the orchestra an 
another to his hearers. 

The outstanding performance of the 
evening was that of the “Polovetzkian” 
Dances from Borodin’s “Prince Igor.” 
These were played as well as they de. 
served, which is a considerable compli- 
ment. 

Tchaikovsky’s “Pathetic” Symphony 
and his “1812” Overture, the latter 
played by what was described as an 
“augmented orchestra,” composed the 
second half of the program. One was 
more than ever convinced that had a 
military band played the “1812” on the 
banks of the Niemen, Napoleon would 
never have invaded Russia. Another 
unnecessary composition, the Overture 
to “Gwendoline” by Chabrier, and the 
“Wienerwald” of Strauss completed the 
list. W. S. 


Singers Give Joint Recital 


FOND DU LAc, MicH., Aug. 1.—Helen 
Davison, coloratura, and Tom Davison, 
baritone, pupils of Frieda Stoll, head 
of the vocal department of the Wiscon- 
sin College of Music, were presented in 
recital at Moose Hall recently before 
an audience of 1200. 
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[Continued from page 1] 


The Bowl is a non-profit-making as- 
sociation, under the presidency of Mrs. 
Carter, sponsoring great symphony con- 
certs in the open at a season ticket price 
of twenty-five cents. On Aug. 1, the 
half-way mark of its fourth and greater 
season Was passed triumphantly. 

Perhaps it was more than the prover- 
bial flurry which brought back time and 
again to the footlights Fritz Reiner, 
principal conductor, and Mrs. Carter, 
“musical godmother” of Los Angeles. 

If more than 23,000, perhaps 25,000 
persons assemble and cheer, a conductor 
and the president of a concert series 
may well smile! Mr. Reiner smiled 
more than usually when, entering the 
stage at the beginning of his last per- 
formance, he was greeted with ovations 
from public and orchestra. 

Mr. Reiner has made history at the 
Bowl. The opening concert with an 
attendance of some 23,000 was the larg- 
est on record for any symphony concert 
given at the Bowl. 

Conductors come and bring good pat- 
ronage, but few hold it, and Mr. Reiner 
through a combination of conductorial 
virtues has been able to look out night 
after night for three weeks on audiences 
that numbered never less than 12,000 
music-lovers. 

Looking back over the first four weeks 
of open-air concerts, one realizes that 
not only from a viewpoint of the box 
office has a new era begun at the Bowl. 
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Altogether musical standards at the 
Bowl have considerably advanced. This 
is chiefly due to Mrs. Carter, who 
achieved much in the introduction of 
guest conductors, which constantly lent 
new impetus to the concert series. She 
merits praise for her courageous stand 
in the face of a conservative board of 
directors for a widening of the réper- 
toire. 

As a result Los Angeles and the 
Pacific West (for visitors come a thou- 
sand miles and more to hear these con- 
certs while on vacation) has heard for 
the first time the following works: 

“Petrouchka” ballet suite by Stravin- 
sky (repetition by public request), 
“Firebird” suite (complete for the first 
time), Stravinsky; Manuel de Falla’s 
“Love the Magician”; Vittorio Rieti’s 
Woodwind Concerto, under Fritz Reiner; 
the “London Symphony” (Vaughan Wil- 
liams); Holst’s “The Planets” (three 
movements); “On the Cliffs of Corn- 
wall” (Ethel Smyth); Luring Scene 
from “The Immortal Hours” (Bough- 
ton); “Enigma Variations” (Elgar) ; 
“Dance Rhapsody No. 2” (Delius), an 
orchestral suite by Purcell (arranged by 
Wood in its first American perform- 
ance); Three Spanish Dances (Grana- 
dos); Andante from Cassation No. 1 
(Mozart) ; Concerto Grosso in B flat No. 
7 (Handel), another American first per- 
formance, and a suite by Bach, arranged 
by Wood, and given its first hearing in 
America, all under Sir Henry J. Wood’s 


baton. 
Noted Guest Heard 


As already reported, the four concerts 
under Sir Henry J. Wood, who came ex- 
pressly from London to conduct exclu- 
sively at the Bowl (his first appearance 
in this country since 1904), proved a 
sensational triumph for this English 
leader and for English music. 

New at the Bowl also was Howard 
Hanson’s “Lux Aeterna,” which made a 
profound impression under the compos- 
er’s direction. 

Perhaps no concert enterprise has 
more radically or more successfully ad- 
vanced its artistic scope than the Bowl 
concert movement with this list of nov- 
elties before a public including every 
night thousands of people who never be- 
fore had attended a symphony concert. 

Suffice to say that the classics were 
not less well represented both in form of 
overtures and symphonies. 

Since the weeks to come, too, are 
blessed with programs of exceptional 
répertoire interest, the Bowl, more than 
ever in its fourth season, is making his- 
tory. BRUNO DAVID USSHER. 


SHANGHAI ENDS SEASON 


Johnson and Garrison are Heard— 
Civic Orchestra Continues 


SHANGHAI, CHINA, July 17.—The 
Municipal Orchestra gave its last con- 
cert of the season recently in the form 
of an all-Russian program, which was 
considered one of the best of the year. 
During Mario Paci’s absence in Italy, 
A. Foa has been in charge of the 
orchestra and deserves great credit for 
his capable leadership. The orchestra 
is now giving summer concerts twice a 
week at the race course and in the Public 
Gardens. 

Mabel Garrison, whose singing is 
always enjoyed here, gave three song 
recitals in the Town Hall, accompanied 
by her husband, George Seimann. 

Edward Johnson, tenor, sang in the 
Carlton Theater recently. Owing to dif- 
ficulties of travel, Mr. Johnson was de- 
layed on the trip from Peking and so 
could only give one recital. His singing 
was very fine and called for many 
encores. 

CECILE HINDMAN. 

Francis Macmillen, violinist, has been 
reengaged for a concert in Sedalia, Mo., 
on Nov. 16. He will play in Chicago on 
the previous evening. 


Sir Henry Wood, Sailing for England 
Hopes Again “To Enjoy Our Climate”’ 
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T was one of those fashionable. mid- 

night sailings. New York, in eve- 
ning gown and dinner jacket, sauntered 
up the gang-plank of the Aquitania to 
cap dinner, theater and dance with a 
trip to Europe. The leisurely figures, 
carefully bored voices, casual attitudes, 
were what we like to term “very En- 
glish,” very much in the Anglo-Saxon 
tradition of our best-sellers. 

Except one man. He rushed along 
the docks. His face—blue eyes, brief 
nose, brown beard, ruddy cheeks— 
beamed genially beneath a_ broad- 
brimmed hat. He was in a hurry. He 
was full of energy. He was in high 
spirits. And he didn’t care who knew 
it. He radiated that dynamic atmos- 
phere which our British cousins like to 
term “very American.” 

It was, of course, Sir Henry Wood. 
Only an Englishman, and a prominent 
one, could afford not to look like an 
Englishman. The conductor, still fresh 
after a flying trip from London to the 
Hollywood Bowl and back to New York 
en route for home, was cordial in his 
greeting. 

“Tt is good, very good, indeed, of you 
to come all the way down here to see 
me.” His voice was breezy as the West 
he had just come from, even if his ac- 
cents did spoil the effect slightly. 

“You are extraordinary, you Ameri- 
cans,” added Lady Wood. “Time means 
nothing to you. Morning, noon and 
night. Always busy, never tired.” 

“The climate—” Sir Henry began to 
explain. 

Which brought him 
heart of his subject. 
climate of California! He had never 
believed it to be possible. Those starry, 
clear nights! The weather was the 
basis of the tremendous success of the 
symphony concerts nightly in the Holly- 
wood Bowl. It was a great, an unfor- 
gettable experience to conduct under 
such atmospheric conditions. 

“First of all, will you let me express 
my deep gratitude for the hospitality 
which was shown me during my stay 
in Los Angeles?” said Sir Henry. 
“Everyone was overwhelmingly kind. 
Mrs. J. J. Carter, in addition to being 
a splendid executive, is a most charm- 
ing woman and made our visit more than 
pleasant. A car was at our disposal all 
the time and we were flooded with lunch- 
eon and dinner invitations. 


straight to the 
That magnificent 


Heard Stadium Music 


“Yes, I am glad I came. It was my 
wife who persuaded me. She had never 
been to America and wanted to see the 
country. I had only been here once be- 
fore, twenty-four years ago Christmas, 
as guest conductor of the New York 
Philharmonic. Incidentally, I heard that 
orchestra—and a very fine one it is— 
tonight at the Stadium just before com- 
ing to the boat. Unfortunately, the 
weather prevented them playing out-of- 
doors and the concert took place in the 
hall of the College. However, I en- 
joyed the program and was happy to 
greet Mr. Sokoloff again, who has led 
our London Symphony Orchestra, you 
know, on several occasions, 

“The Los Angeles Philharmonic is an 
excellent band, too, and it was a pleasure 
to work with them, particularly when I 
discovered seven players from my own 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra among the men! 
The acoustics of the amphitheater are 
remarkable, and I have never before 
seen such a hushed, concentrated audi- 
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Sir Henry Wood, from a New Photograpl: 
Taken While at the Coast 


ence. Don’t Americans ever cough dur- 
ing a program?” 

It was not the proper moment to dis- 
illusion Sir Henry. He continued, there- 
fore uninterrupted: 

“Of course, this trip, which occupies 
seven weeks all told, eliminates my vaca- 
tion. I conducted steadily all winter. 
And I shall return just in time 
for the opening of the ‘Prom’ concerts, 
which continue daily from Aug. 8 to 
Oct. 17. This is the thirty-first year I 
have led the series, and I have never 
missed a single performance. Then, at 
the close of the ‘Proms’ the winter season 
begins, and I shall be uninterruptedly 
busy until late next spring. 

“T had looked forward to my little 
house in the country this summer and 
the chance of becoming reacquainted 
with my children. But, after all, the 
experience at the Bowl has been more 
valuable and stimulating than any vaca- 
tion, no matter how enjoyable. 


An Indoors England 


“Qpen-air symphony concerts in En- 
gland? Impossible. I can prove it by 
reference to the little house of which I 
just spoke. Two years ago we built 
what we called a ‘band stand’ out of 
doors where we planned to eat all our 
meals. We have never had a single meal 
there yet! It was either too cold or too 
rainy or the weather looked threaten- 
ing. With such weather conditions to 
contend with, music al fresco in En- 
gland is out of the question. 

“But I hope to return here next year. 
I find conducting in the open much the 
same as indoors, except that one’s effects 
must be a little broader and some things, 
such as muting the strings, become in- 
advisable. I believe choral music should 
go very well, and if I come again |! 
should like to give Elgar’s ‘Dream of 
Gerontius’ and ‘The Apostles,’ as well 
as ‘Messiah’ and Bach’s B Minor Mass. 
Mrs. Carter is very much interested in 
the idea. And we plan ae Wad 

The whistle, swelling to a deafening 
fortissimo, drowned the last words. 

“Jou plam .». . Tt 

Sir Henry Wood did not hear. Or 
perhaps his silence was deliberate. His 
farewell, however, did not have a con- 
clusive ring. Though it revealed 
nothing of his future plans, it was rich 
in promise. DORLE JARMEL. 
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Zest for Native Music Shown in New Lists 
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By SYDNEY DALTON 


UR American publishers 

are constantly reaching 
out for new and better 
works, that they may 
offer them to an ever- 
increasing audience of 
music lovers. It might be said, with 
justice, that there are still a large 
number of excellent works by native 
composers that are striving, without 
success, to achieve a place in the 
sun. That is probably the case all 
over the world. But let us give 
thanks that conditions in our coun- 
try, at least, are steadily on the up 
grade, and that compositions that 
would have been shunned by pub- 
lishers twenty-five years ago as ar- 
dently as though they contained 
plague germs, as well as promises of 
financial loss, are today finding their 
‘way into print with comparative 
ease. 
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“The Princess The position of G. 
Ulalia,”’ by Francesco Malipiero, 
Malipiero one of Italy’s outstand- 

ing composers of the 
day, is constantly becoming surer and 
more enduring, not only in his own 
country but throughout the world. An 
American publisher (C. C. Birchard & 
Co.) has very wisely brought out his 


lyrical fairy tale, for so'i, mixed chorus 
and orchestra. This work is entitled 
“The Princess Ulalia.” The writing is 
something of a compromise between 
modernity, of which the composer is a 
protagonist, and the more familiar idiom 
of an earlier day. Mr. Malipiero 
achieves this happy result by the simple 
expedient of making extensive use of 
early Italian folk-songs. His introduc- 
tory note is interesting and explanatory. 

“Tl invented the fairy tale of the Prin- 
cess Ulalia in order to bring to light 
certain ancient Italian folk-songs dis- 
covered by me some years ago at Naples 
in an old manuscript of the Seventeenth 
Century,” he says. 

“All these songs were for one voice and 
bass. I have introduced them when 
Ulalia, having lost her husband, sings 
the songs of ‘her childhood, of her happy 
girlhood and afterward of her love’.” 

We are informed also that six of the 
eight songs introduced are certainly 
folk-songs in origin, while the other two 
are, in the composer’s opinion, “the work 
of one of the most noted Neapolitan 
musicians of the Seventeenth Century, 
I'rancesco Provenzale.” 


Such is the skill and discrimination 
of the composer that there is no violent 
contrast between the old and the new 
elements in his score. The style of the 
work as a whole is decidedly modern. 
The parlando solos of the Herald and 
the Singer of the Tale—brief interludes 
between choruses—seem somehow to 
merge into the mood and atmosphere of 
the folk-songs, which the composer has 
harmonized and utilized with consum- 
mate art. 


Conductors will be interested to know 
that this unusual work is not difficult 
for a chorus that is in the habit of 


singing the standard literature with any ~ 


degree of skill. In performance it lasts 
probably about three-quarters of an 
hour. Mr. Malipiero has dedicated the 
score to A. Walter Kramer. 

ok * ok 


Part Songs Among the recent pub- 
for Chorus of lications for women’s 
Women’s voices there are two 
Voices arrangements by Vic- 


tor Harris that are up 
to the high standard of excellence always 
found in his work. They are “Through 
the Silent Night,” by Rachmaninoff, 
usually known in the original song ver- 
sion as “Night.” (Why is it that our 
translators think it necessary to change 
the title of a song every time they make 
a new English version of the words? 
Barring an opus number, a title is the 
only guide, or memory stimulus, that a 
reader has.) This is admirably done, 
with an English version of the words 
by Charles Fonteyn Manney. The other 
arrangement by Mr. Harris is “O Thou 
Cruel Sea” (“O mer, ouvre-toi’) by 
Delibes, a number of less importance 
but every effective. 

Other three-part arrangements from 
the same press (Oliver Ditson Co.) are 
“While Bells of Memory Chime,” ar- 
ranged by Hartley Moore from a song 
by Marguerite Lawrence Test, a ballad 
of the usual type but one that is apt to 
be popular. Hermann Spielter has ar- 
ranged the first movement of Beethoven’s 
Sonata, Op. 27, No. 2 (and herein the 
arranger helps to perpetuate the fallacy 


that it is the “Moonlight” Sonata), anq 
has made as good a job of it as oy. 
could expect. 

There are also two two-part nun jer, 


by W. Berwald, both of them dedicate 
to the Women’s Glee Club of Syracygp 
University and its conductor, 
Louise Brewster. These are “Lilac...” 
happy piece in waltz tempo, smooth. 
flowing and effective; and “The Lan ( 9; 
Make-Believe,” another light nuinibey 
that has an attractive melody. 

* 
The modern ten 
of catering to the need, 
of childhood has ey 
carried over into the 
realm of music, and not the least sirjk. 
ing evidence is to be found in the qual. 
ity, and quantity, of music that is |, 
written for teaching purposes. An 
the worth-while numbers of this 
received recently are four pieces | 
second and third grade piano pupils }y 
Elsie K. Brett, entitled “The Acrobat.’ 
“Frolic of the Goblins,” “Tin Soldiers’ 
Parade” and Valsette (Clayton |. 
Summy Co.). These are all very pleas. 
ant little numbers. There is nothing 
cheap or banal about them, and they wi 
both interest and instruct the embryoni 
pianist. 


Four Little 
Piano Pieces by 
Elsie K. Brett 


* * * 


A song for the chur¢ 
service, well adapte) 
for use in those denow. 
inations which prefer 
the tuneful, tripping kind of music ty 
the more dignified and _ traditionally 
churchly, is Zella B. Sand’s “Sufficien 
Unto the Day” (Clayton F. Suimny 
Co.). It is written in six-eight time, 
and the quality of both words and music 
may be compared to the better examples 
of revival music. Although it is for 
medium voice, it is well suited to a 
higher tessitura. 


A Song for 
the Church by 
Zella B. Sand 





‘Vagabonding’ Days in a Writer's Career 
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By Lansing R. Robinson 


HE story of Harry B. Smith in Mvu- 

SICAL AMERICA of June 27 was good 
reading. 

He is an amazing genius, holds the 


world’s record for length of service and 
volume of lyrical output, and is still at it. 
There was a noticeable touch of ingenuous 
artistry in his earlier efforts which seems 
lacking in the current work, but that is 
the fault of the times. Harry must cater 
to public demand just as everybody else. 
The article omitted reference to his early 
days as a newspaper writer—days of 


delightful vagabonding in Bohemia. Once 


he joined the chorus of the C. C. C. Co., 
or Chicago Church Choir Company, an 
organization of merit, whose members 
were largely recruited from the leading 
soloists of the prominent church choirs 
of Chicago. 

One recalls Jessie Bartlett Davis, 
Myron Whitney, the Clarkes, and a 
dozen more who afterward attained emi- 
nence. The company played Gilbert and 
Sullivan operas, commencing with “Pina- 
fore.” The comedian in those days al- 
ways had a topical song. Harry carried 
a notebook, and if anything untoward 
happened in the audience, Smith would 
dodge into the wings, dash off a verse 
about it, and slip it to the comedian to 
use in one of his inevitable encore verses. 
Once a bibulous longshoreman in the top 
“nigger heaven” fifteen-cent seats fell 
asleep and dropped over a wooden rail 


separating him from the twenty-five cent 
folks, and it caused a humorous riot. 
Harry quickly worked it into a verse, 
and the comedian “knocked ’em cold” 
that night. 


A Lay of Amaryllis 


Smith’s first opera was a charming 
trifle called “Amaryllis.” His friend, 
Henry Thiele, leader of the orchestra at 
the Academy of Music, Milwaukee, wrote 
the music. Thiele was adept in counter- 
point and could weave two melodies into 
harmonious unison with something of 
the skill of Arthur Sullivan, the master 
of that magic art. A dainty quartet, 
written in that manner, has lingered in 
my memory ever since: 


“Little God of Love, 

To thee we bow; 

Here on earth thou canst 
With joy endow. 

Cupid, sightless one, 

With raiment scant, 

To thy praise alone 

We tune our chant. 

Tho’ thy darts have power, 
Wounds and stings, 

Yet thou bringest healing 
On thy wings.” 


The opening was in Milwaukee, and 
Harry came up from Chicago to act as 
He was easy going and 
Perhaps that is 
Smith 


stage manager. 
not hard to please. 
why I landed a job in the chorus. 
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Metropolitan Opera House, N. Y. 


and Thiele produced another comic opera 
in Milwaukee called “Fort Caramel.” 
After that Thiele went to the Audi- 
torium, Chicago, to lead the orchestra, 
and Smith came on to conquer New York, 
and he’s there yet, still going strong. 
Ah me! The years creep onward. 





Joint Program Given in Warrensburg, 
Mo. 


WARRENSBURG, Mo., Aug. 1.—Hans 
Feil gave an organ concert in the College 
Auditorium on July 9. He was assisted 
by his wife, Mrs. Margaret McGilvray 
Feil, soprano, Mr. Feil is organist at 
the Independence Boulevard Church and 
both he and Mrs. Feil are well known 
in Kansas City music circles. Mr. Feil’s 
program included the Andante from 
Fourth Sonata by Bach and Lemare’s 
“Cuckoo” from “Summer _ Sketches,” 
which were especially enjoyed by the 
audience. Mrs. Feil has a pleasing so- 
prano voice. Her program included 
“Trees” by Rashback; “Arise O Sun” 
and “Sleepy Hollow Tune.” The concert 
was given under the auspices of the 
American Federation of University 
Women. PAUL J. PIRMANN. 


MUSIC MEMORY CONTEST 
CONDUCTED IN AUSTRALIA 





Newspaper Offers Prize of Ten Pounds 
for Winner in Festival at Ballarat 
—America Is Quoted 


SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA, Aug. 1.—That 
characteristically American institution, 
the Music Memory Contest, has lately 
been transported to Australia. A scheme 
of such competitions throughout the 
country has been agitated by the Aus- 
tralian Musical News. 

That periodical offered a prize of ten 
pounds for a contest in connection with 
the South Street Festival at Ballarat. 
In announcing the plan, the News cited 
the fact that similar contests had been 
held in more than 12,000 cities and towns 
in the United States. . 

The same project was broached i 
connection with the Lismore Musica! 
Festival in New South Wales, being 
proposed by Dr. Cahill at a meeting © 
the Festival Society. 

All the material in MusicaL AMERICA '8 


copyrighted and may be reproduced | 
when proper credit is given. 
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How to Play 
the Harmonica 
at Sight 


By BORRAH MINEVITCH 


Learn all popular airs at sight. No 
notes or tedious scales. 
how to obtain half-tones, ‘blue’ notes, 
accompaniment, trills, tremolos, glass 
toning and other variations, on 
any harmonica. 
selection of 
cially adapted for the 
instrument. 
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[thaca Conservatory Re-engages Many 





THACA, N. Y., Aug. 1.—César Thom- 

son, according to an announcement 
made by W. Grant Egbert, musical di- 
rector of the Ithaca Conservatory and 
Affiliated Schools, will remain in Amer- 


ica for another year, and perhaps longer. 
The great violinist continues on the Con- 
servatory faculty but will give his time 
exclusively to advanced students. His 
arrangement with the Ithaca institution 
is an exclusive one and was made by 
him in view of the increased number of 
pupils who have decided to take advan- 
tage of his presence in this country. 

Mr. Thomson made this arrangement 
while enjoying an interesting trip to the 
Pacifie Coast, where flattering induce- 
ments are said to have been made to in- 
terest him in other institutions. He was 
influenced in favor of the Ithaca school, 
however, because of the pleasant and 
encouraging experiences of his first two 
years, 

At the same time, Léon Sampaix, one 
of the outstanding figures in the piano 
world, announced that he too had con- 
cluded arrangements by which he will 
continue exclusively on the Ithaca fac- 
ulty. Mr. Sampaix thus enters upon his 
sixth consecutive year with the Con- 
servatory. He has built up a larger 
following than ever since his recent con- 
certs in Eastern cities, attracting many 
new admirers. 

_ The interest of the two eminent artists 
in the advancement of their respective 
arts in America has led them to announce 
again the awarding by each of a master 
scholarship bearing their names. Ex- 
aminations for these scholarships will 
take place at Ithaca Sept. 19, and the 
awards will include board, room and 
tuition. The Ruth Rodgers scholarship 
In voice will also be awarded at that 
time. The school term will open Sept. 24. 

Commenting on these important an- 
nounceemnts, Mr. Egbert said: “Quite 
naturally we consider it a splendid trib- 
ute that César Thomson has again se- 
‘ected our institution as the center for 


——— 





Noted Teachers for Its New Season 
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CESAR THOMSON 
Famous Violinist, Who Will Teach Again Next Season Exclusively at the Ithaca Conserva- 
tory, Devoting His Time to Advanced Pupils 


his great work in this country, and we 
are equally pleased that his countryman, 
Léon Sampaix, will enter upon his sixth 
year with us. Their staying places at 
the disposal of worthy students in higher 
training an _ exceptional opportunity 
which might not have been obtainable 
otherwise. 

“We realize that great artists, to 
achieve the finest results, must be sur- 
rounded by congenial environment and 
must be encouraged. The Conservatory 
has grown tremendously, attracting 
greater numbers of students and the best 
teachers each year, and this in itself is 
encouragement of the finest sort. The 
administration and faculty have co- 
operated in every way to make their 
stay enjoyable, and the generous and 
kindly recognition given by the musical 
press and the profession to these great 
artists has certainly made them at home. 


Degrees to Be Granted 

“Quite recently the State of New York 
granted us the privilege of conferring 
college degrees in our schools. More ad- 
vanced students reach us each year. 
These are favorable signs of progress 
which great artists like Messrs. Thomson 
and Sampaix and other members of our 
faculty are quick to appreciate. They 
take as much joy in their work amid 
such convincing signs of healthy prog- 
ress as the Conservatory has taken pride 
in having brought them to America. 
I'urthermore, an arrangement whereby 
such fine teachers give our students 
their exclusive attention means much to 
the advanced student, assuring them as 
much time with these important teachers 
as is deemed necessary.” 

Another important faculty announce- 
ment from Ithaca concerns Mrs. 
Fletcher-Copp, who has been styled the 
“Froebel of Music,” whose classes in 
music methods began in June as a fea- 
ture of the summer =§ school. Mrs. 
Iletcher-Copp will continue her work 
during the regular term. 

Arrangements have also been com- 
pleted by the Conservatory to continue 
the course in operatic training which 
began last spring under the direction 
of Andreas Dippel. This course supple- 
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ments the regular instruction in vocal 
training. The presentation of scenes 
from light operas, which ended the Con- 
servatory term this year, were under 
Mr. Dippel’s personal direction and at- 
tracted wide attention. According to 
important plans now being considered, 
this activity will be greatly enlarged 
during the coming term. The vocal de- 
partment will continue under the direc- 
tion of Bert Rogers Lyon, whose presen- 
tations of Haydn’s “Creation,” Men- 
delssohn’s “Elijah” and other important 
works have been well received. 

Ernst Mahr will continue as a mem- 
ber of the faculty. Band and or- 
chestra departments will be under the 
direction of Patrick Conway. George 
Daland continues as director of the 
theoretical department. In each depart- 
ment the iustruction staffs have been 
augmented by the addition of new teach- 
ers. In quite a few instances former 
teachers who have enjoyed a change of 
scenery found Conservatory surround- 
ings so attractive that they have re- 
joined the faculty. 


Curricula Revised 


Important changes have been made in 
the courses in each of the music depart- 
ments, and the faculty and administra- 
tion of the Conservatory have spent an 
exceptionally busy summer rearranging 
and revising the curricula to conform 
with collegiate requirements, since the 
Conservatory is now an a college basis, 
in fact if not in name. Many new 
courses have been added, which is one 
of the reasons why the faculty has been 


enlarged. 
One member of the faculty, Dean 
Albert Edmund Brown of the Institu- 


tion of Public School Music, spent what 
is perhaps the busiest summer in his 
career reconstructing his school and 
holding summer school classes, but his 
work is certain to make the Institution 
of Public School Music one of the most 
outstanding schools of its kind in the 
country. 

The Conservatory looks forward to the 
coming term as one of the most success- 
ful in its career of thirty-three years; 
and a most encouraging sign of its de- 
velopment is the growing interest dis- 
played by advanced students in the 
courses offered. 
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BALTIMORE HOLDS “SING” 


Thousands Attend Massed Band Concert 
in Druid Hill Park 


BALTIMORE, Aug. 1.—In a moonlit set- 
ting a massed band concert and com- 
munity “sing” were held in Druid Hili 
Park on the evening of July 29 under 
the direction of Frederick R. Huber, mu- 
nicipal director of music. Audience and 
performers were estimated at 25,000. 
Mayor and Mrs. Jackson were among 
those attending the event. 

Under the leadership of Gustav 
Klemm, the massed bands launched into 
a March by Sousa as the flag on the 
masthead at the corner of the bandstand 
was raised by a bevy of little girls. The 
“Poet and Peasant” Overture of Suppé 
and numbers by Zamecink and Victor 
Herbert were played spiritedly by the 
organizations. 

A feature of the concert was the 
singing by the audience under the direc- 
tion of Roy L. Hoffmeister, song leader, 
of the municipal song, “Baltimore, Our 
Baltimore.” During the singing the 
second flag on the stand was raised. 

Nelson Kraft then led the massed 
bands in Rossini’s “William Tell” Over- 
ture, excerpts from Victor Herbert’s 
opera, “Sweethearts,” and other works. 
He later played cornet solos. The main 
part of the civic program was the sing- 
ing by the assembled thousands of famil- 


iar songs, including “Old Kentucky 
Home,” “Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ocean,” “Maryland” and “Suwanee 
River.” 


San Diego Hears European Violinist 


SAN DieGo, CAL., Aug. 1—San Diego 
music lovers enjoyed a fine musical treat 
recently as guests of Hon. and Mrs. 
Lyman J. Gage of Point Loma when 
the host and hostess introduced their 
guest, Florizel von Reuter, Euro- 
pean violinist. The reception was held 
in the art center at Balboa Park. Mr. 
von Reuter, who has given many con- 
certs on the Continent, has not been 
heard in this country since early child- 


hood. He displayed superb technic and 
musicianship, being especially fine in 
music of Paganini. The program also 


included numbers by Bach, Tchaikovsky 
and several other classic composers. 
Some 400 persons were present. 
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CLEVELAND INSTITUTE ADDS 
NEW INSTRUCTORS FOR FALL 


Notable Growth in Various Departments 
Recorded in Catalog for Next 
Season 


CLEVELAND, Aug. 1.—Consistent 
growth is recorded each year in the cata- 
log of the Cleveland Institute of Music, 
which will open its sixth season on Oct. 
5. The new 1925-26 catalog, just off 
the press, shows unusual increase in the 
violin department. A similar increase 
was shown last year in the piano de- 
partment, which, with Beryl Rubinstein 
at its head, was increased by several 
new teachers and three _ assistant 
teachers. 

André de Ribaupierre is head of the 
string department. Other teachers are 
Carlton Cooley, Charlotte de Muth Wil- 
liams, Victor de Gomez and Rebecca 
Haight. Two assistant teachers have 
been added, Marie Martin and Lois 
Brown. Miss Martin received her train- 
ing under Alexander Bloch, Louis Bostel- 
man and Mr. de Ribaupierre in violin 
and Franklin Robinson and Percy 
Goetschius in theory. Miss Brown, who 
comes from Mount Vernon, Iowa, also 
studied under Mr. de Ribaupierre. 

In addition to the faculty already 
named, John Peirce will teach voice; 
Edwin Arthur Kraft, organ; Gladys 
Wells, Daleroze Eurythmics, and Quincy 
Porter, director of the theory depart- 
ment, theory,’ music history and viola. 
Piano teachers are Dorothy Price, Wal- 
ter Scott, Ruth M. Edwards and Mary 
Edith Martin, and Theresa Hunter, Jean 
Martin, Gertrude Englander, assistants. 

Orchestral training will be given by 
players of the Cleveland Orchestra, and 
ensemble in piano, voice and strings will 
be given by Mr. de Ribaupierre, Beryl 
Rubinstein, Ruth M. Edwards, Dorothy 
Price and Rebecca Haight. 


Among other interesting notes found 
in the catalog is the announcement that 
illustrated lectures, concerts by visiting 
artists engaged by the school and other 
special musical affairs given for the en- 
rolled students will be open to the public 
for a nominal fee. Monthly faculty re- 
citals, periodic student recitals, the In- 
stitute Chorus and a few other such fea- 
tures will continue to be free to out- 
siders. 

Among the courses offered for special 
groups are the children’s and beginners’ 
classes in theory and the courses in piano 
pedagogy for teachers and advanced 
students. The latter course is given by 
Beryl Rubinstein and includes evening 
classes for teachers who are occupied in 
the day. 





List Prizes for Missouri Juniors 


SEDALIA, Mo., Aug. 1.—After last 
year’s success in its efforts to popularize 
junior musicians, the Missouri State 
Fair has decided to give increased at- 
tention to the musical program for the 
“silver anniversary” exposition to be 
held at Sedalia Aug. 15-22, this year. 
Prizes amounting to $240 in cash will 
be awarded in the junior music contest. 
All of the talent contesting in this sec- 
tion must be Missouri musicians. The 
program will be given in the Woman’s 
Building on the Fair Grounds. 

PAUL J. PIRMANN. 





Many Nations Join in Cardiff Service 


CARDIFF, WALES, July 20.—Singing by 
a Welsh choir was a feature of the song 
service held here under the auspices of 
the Presbyterian Council as part of the 
program of the Alliance Council con- 
ducted in this city by representatives of 
churches from several nations. Songs 
and prayers were given by the vast 
multitude in many tongues. The meet- 
ing was the largest of the sort that ever 
took place in Cardiff. 


Monkeys Ape Human Beings 
In Gay Coloratura Roulades 
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affairs to respond to my call. Or per- 
haps their ears could hear no music in 
my Hindu whistling, so they treated me 
with contemptuous indifference. 

But, lo! There was the sound of a 
bird at my right. I looked about, but 
saw no bird. Again I heard the same 
soft, subdued musical chirping like the 
singing of a bird in spring. At last I 
discovered to my great amazement that 
it was the song of the two monkeys— 
two hooded Sapojous from the Guianas. 

There were Sapojous of various kinds 
in the building, but these sang constant- 
ly. Now one sang, and then the other; 
and at times, consciously or unconscious- 
ly, both sang together, joining their 
voices harmoniously, as in a duet. Now 
they sounded a coloratura trill or two, 
and again they repeated it, singly or 
together, in varying cadences. If birds 
sing, then these Sapojous sing, too. If 
anyone doubts it, let him visit these 
monkeys. They live at the extreme 
southwest corner of the monkey-house. 

Then I asked Mr. Palmer to show me 
a red-howler, and was told it was kept 
in the reptile house, since it is an aris- 
tocratic creature and cannot stand the 
noise and odor of the ordinary monkey. 
There I found the red-howler occupying 
a corner of the building, as restless as 
a monkey could be. The music-box in its 
young throat was quite pronounced. The 
keeper told me that it was with the 
utmost difficulty that he had discovered 
a certain green leaf that it liked to eat. 
It had recently condescended to add a 
few cherries and a hard boiled egg to 
its diet. But it did not howl yet. The 
chimpanzee has long musical ears, but 
the red-howler has long delicate fingers 


that many pianists would be prow: ; 
possess. 

Perhaps some day the red-howler jj 
also learn to play the piano. Per 4). 
it already plays it in its mind and'by aq. 
casts its music farther than the mo erp 
mechanical radio that is dependent oy, 
a little acid and some copper p!.:, 
Perhaps, for lack of a correspor 
receiver, we cannot yet enjoy its n 

There is music in and through e\ », 
thing. There is nothing in the univ ps 
without it, either internal or exte:,) 
audible or inaudible, pleasant or , 
pleasant, finite or infinite. If, in +h. 
beginning, was the Word, I ventur. +, 
say that in the end there will sti!) }, 
the Word, which is the essence 0! 4) 
music. 





St. Louis Pianist Heard Abroad 


St. Louis, Aug. 1.—Word has heey 
received from London that Henri Dey. 
ing, American pianist, who made hjs 
début in New York last season, has give 


a very successful concert there. hj; 
followed appearances at Paris and [ier. 
lin. Mr. Deering will return to this 
country in the autumn to play again jp 
New York, Boston, San Francisco. 
Pittsburgh and, in all likelihood, s 
Louis, his home city, where his family 
still resides. HERBERT W. Cosr, 





Contracts have just been signed for 
recital by Ethel Leginska in Concord, \. 
H., on Dec. 10, shortly before her re. 
cital in Boston. Her first New York 
recital appearance will be in Aeolian 
Hall on Monday afternoon Nov. 30. 





CHICAGO.—William Philips, baritone, 
was soloist with the Apollo Musical 
Club recently. Mr. Philips and _ his 
wife, Alice Philips, soprano, gave a 
joint recital in the Windermere Hote] 
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The American Institute of 


Applied Music 40th season opens 


212 West 59th St. Oct. 6, 1925 
New York City Phone Circle 5329 


MUSICIANS’ 


Clarence Dickinson 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
Organist-Director Brick Pres. Church; Temple 
Beth.-el; Union Theological Seminary 
Address: 412 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 





Perry Averill BARITONE 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 215 West 9ist St., New York 
Tel. Riverside 7823 


Salvatore Avitabile 
VOICE CULTURE 
Teacher of MARION TALLEY 
Studios: Metropolitan Opera House, N. Y,. 
Penn. 2634 


Ella Bachus-Behr. 


231 West 96th Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 8041 


: Grand Opera 
Louise Barnolt Mezzo-Soprano 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Voice Placement—Diction—Repertoire 
Tues. afternoons—Suite 34, Metropolitan Op. House Studios, 
Residence Studio—148 Elm Ave., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Mme. M. Blazejewicz-Ullman 
CONCERT PIANISTE AND TEACHER 
Studios: 51 W. 95th St., New York City 
Phone Riverside 6639 


Susan S. Boice SOPRANO 


Teacher of the Art of Singin 
Summer session, June Ist to Sept. Tot 
57 West 75th Street, New York 
Trafalgar 1057 


Bessie Bowie 
COMPLETE PREPARATION FOR 
OPERA, CHURCH AND CONCERT 
65 Central Park West New York City 
Trafalgar 9269 


William S. Brady 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone Schuyler 3580 


May Laird Brown LYRIC DICTION 
Voice and Phonetics of 
Italian, French, Spanish, German, 

English 
1 West 89th St., New York Schuyler 0035 
Dudley Buck Teacher of Singing 
471 West End Ave. Phone Endicott 7449 
Member of the ar end of Teachers of 
nging. 


Giuseppe Campanari— BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 255 West 90th Street, New York City 
Telephone Riverside 3469 
By Appointment Only 


Ernest Carter 
COMPOSER--CONDUCTOR 
Address: 115 East 69th St., New York 
Tel. 8623 Rhinelander 


Chapman-Rogers Studios 
PIANO AND VOICE 
47 West 72nd St., New York City 
‘Phone Endicott 7350 


Mme. Virginia Colombati 
Voice Culture 
Prom voice placement to highest artistic finishing 
Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 
Studio: 294 W. 92d St., N. Y. C. Schuyler 5614 


Ida Davenport 

Artist-Teacher of Singing 

337 West 88th St., New York City 
Phone Schuyler 6098 
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Ralph Douglass wrnalee pecepaaane 

To Many Prominent Artists (Teaching) 

Studio: Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., New York 
(By Appointment) 

Residence Phone: Wadsworth 0900 


DIRECTORY 


Karl Krueger 
CONDUCTOR (Late of Vienna) 
Address: 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Los Angeles, Calif. 


recently. 
H. M. Shapiro 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION 


Studio: 112 Riverside Drive, New York 
‘Phone Endicott 5927 





McCall Lanham ,Cocert Baritene 
Teacher ef Singing 
Director Vocal Dept., Chevy Chase School. 
Washington, D. C. 
New York, 2493 B’way, Phone: Riv. 6569 
Studios: Wash. (Wed.) 1810 19th St., Ph. Frank. 6651 





Maestro L. S. Fabri 


Authority on Voice Education 
Complete Training for ra 


Buropean Opportunities for Fini 
in Practical Grand Opera Work 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York. 


Mrs. Karl (J. D.) Feminger 
PIANO INSTRUCTION—Accompanist 
Stuclio: 143 West 103rd St., New York City 
Phone: Academy 3711 
Summer School: Westport, Conn. 


VOICE 
Fay Foster DICTION—CO ACHING 
Studio: 15 W. 1lith St., New York, N. Y. 
Tel. Watkins 1101 
Director Vocal Dept. Ogontz School, Ogonts, Pa. 


CONTRALTO 

Zoe Fulton TEACHER OF VOICE 

Head of Vocal ment at Glen Eden Seminary, 

tamford, Oonn. 

144 West 57th Street New York 
Phone Circle 8698 

Myrtie Gehl VOICE SPECIALIST 

Singing made easy. All defects eradicated. 

Lost voices restored. 


180 Claremont Ave., New York 
Morningside 4773 


Vladimir Graffman 
RUSSIAN VIOLINIST AND TEACHER 
Exponent of Leopold Auer 
Studios: 310 W. 95th St., Phone Riverside 6541 


Victor Harris 


een. o6 oases in f= a nennesee 

er: American Academy o: eachers of Singing. 

The Beaufort, 140 West 57th Street _— 
Telephone, Circle 3053 


Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine 


Voice—Piano—Diction—Coachinag— 


Accompaniste 
Carnegie Hall, 101 a Circle 1350 


3, New York. 
Arthur J 
Vincent V. Hubbard 


Teachers of Singing 
246 Huntington Avenue Boston, Mass. 


Bruno Huhn— Vocal Teacher 
Voice Lessons and Coaching at Lake Placid 
Club, Essex County, N. Y., until Sept. 1. 
Breathing—correct tone production—technic 
Song and Oratorio repertoire 


Helen Allen Hunt 


CONTRALTO 
Teacher of Singing 
543 Boviston St., Boston, Mass. 


Minna Kaufmann 


Voice Teacher and Coach 
INSTRUCTION LEHMANN METHOD 
Studios: 601-2 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Circle 1350 


Harry Kaufman 


Associated with the Carl Flesch Master Class 
Curtis Institute, Phil., as Accompanist & Coach 
Studio: 105 W. 55th St., New York. Circle 4634 


Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing 
8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, 
Berlin. 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New 


York. 
Studios: 205 W. 57th St. Phone: Circle 10324 















































Caroline Lowe-Hovey 

TEACHER OF SINGING—COACHING 
Studios: 50 W. 67th St., New York. Endicott 9490. 
Chickering Studios: 29 W. 57th St. Chickering 5681 


Isidore Luckstone 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
200 Weet 57th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 3560 


Blanche Dingley-Mathews 
Specialist in 
Normal Training for Piane Teachers 
Steinert Bldg., 162 Boylston St., Boston 


Peter Meremblum 
CONCERT VIOLINIST 
Conductor of Orchestra and Dir. of Violin 
Dept., Cornish School, Seattle, Wash. 











Henrietta Speke-Seeley 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, New York 
New Rochelle Studio: 69 Locust Ave. 





Harry Reginald Spier 
Tencher of Singing 
117 W. 86th St.—Phone Schuyler 0572 
Residence Phone Raymond 3086 


Charles Gilbert Spross 
ACCOMPANIST—COACH—COMPOSER 
Address: Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Mrs. C. Dyas Standish 


Teacher of Many Noted Singers 
Studio: 211 West 79th St., New York City 
Endicott 3306 


Oliver Stewart TENOR 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Available for Concerts, Recitals, Oratorios 
Studio: 137-W. 86th St., New York 
Tel. Schuyler 2729 














Mme. Laura E. Morrill 


Teacher of Singing and Speaking Voice 
Breathing a Specialt 
Studio: 148 W. 72nd St., ow York 
Endicott 2118 


Mme. Katherine Morreale 


Soprano 
Voice Oulture ertotre 
170 West 72nd St New York City 
Phone Endicott 7957 


Florence Otis SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Inatruction 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. 

1425 Broadway New York City 


Richard E. Parks— Basso 


TREACHER OF SINGING 
Studio Open Entire Summer 
235 West End Ave. New York City 
‘Phone Endicott 9112 


Elizabeth Kelso Patterson 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th St., New York City 
Phone Clarkson 1514 


Edoardo Petri 
Master of Arts, Columbia University 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 1425 Broadway. New York City 
Phone’ Pennsylvania 2628 


Adele Luis Rankin ‘sOPRANO 
Art of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1 Broadway. New York 
‘Phone Pennsylvania 2634 


Carl M. Roeder 
TF ACHER OF PTANO 
Technique—Interpretation—Normal Course 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Orange (N. J.) Studio: 350 Main St. 


Francis Rogers 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 
Studio: 144 East 62nd St., New York 
































Theodore Van Yorx 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studios open all summer 
Studios: 4 West 40th Street, New York 
Opposite Public Library Tel. Penn. 4792 


Claude Warford 
Teacher of Singing 
Studios: 4 West 40th St., New York 
‘Phone, Penn 4897 


Charles Adams White 
VOICE DEVELOPMENT—SINGING 
509 Pierce Building 
Copley Square, Boston 


Arthur Wilson 
VOICE and INTERPRETATION 
905 Boylston St., Boston 
Worcester 
Day Bids 











Providence 
Lederer Bidg. 


Anne Wolcott 


Teacher of Singing—Coach—Accompan!*! 
Graduate Student of Father Finn : 
Studio: 314 W. 75th St., New York. Traf. 910/ 


S. Constantino Yon 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone—Circle 095! _ 
David Zalish 
Pianist and Pedagogtre 
Appointment by mail or phone ; 
225 W. 110th St., New York Cathedral 954? 


Zerfh Teacher of Singing 
Voice Production without Interference 
Miss Ethel Pfeifer. Asst. Teacher | ; 
309 West 78th Street Trafalgar 438 


; Z Grané 
Josiah Zuro tte ay 


Coaching and Teaching 
Studio: Rivoli Theatre. 744 Seventh Ave ’ 
New York City. Phones Circle 0100 or 4126 


W. Henri Zay 
SPECIAL MASTER CLASSES iN VOICE 
TECHNIQUE 
with a VERITABLHD MASTER IDEA behind ¢! 
See ‘*‘The Practical Psychology of Voice,’’ pub 
Schirmer, which is a Complete Vocal Method 

Studio: 30 West 72nd St. 
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Maine School Names S. T. Crafts Head 
ef Choruses and Orchestra— 
Students Give Recital 


Lewiston, ME., Aug. 1.—According to 
announcement made this week, plans are 
ynder way for the introduction of the 
frst regular course of musical instruc- 
tion in Bates College in the coming year. 

Sidon T. Crafts of Portland and 
Lewiston, an organist at the State Street 
Congregational Church in Portland, has 
been chosen to take charge of all the 
musical interests at the College. He will 
lead the men’s and the women’s glee 


clubs, the Bates Orchestra and _ the 
Chapel Choir, and will probably intro- 
duce in the second semester of the coming 
year a course in musical history and 
appreciation. 


Mr. Crafts has been a leader of the . 


Maine Festival Choruses for some years 
in Lewiston and Auburn and conducted 
the production of opera by local artists 
at the Empire Theater, which was staged 
last winter by the Orpheon Choral Club 
of French-speaking citizens. He is a 
well trained musician and an inspiring 
and enthusiastic leader who is populac 
with all with whom he works. The re- 
sults to be expected in the music work 
at the College are promising. It is hoped 
that this will mark the beginning of 
a real music department here. 

A concert was given by College stu- 
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dents, including Charles R. Boothby of 
Lewiston, lyric tenor, and Drew B. Gil- 
man of Farmington Falls, who has been 
chapel organist at Bates Colleg> fcr 
three years and who was graduated here 
last June. Mr. Boothby’s numbers in- 
cluded old folk-songs, Speaks’ “On the 
Road to Mandalay,” Nevin’s “Rosary,” 
Galloway’s “The Gypsy Trail” and 
O’Hara’s “There Is No Death.” Mr. 
Gilman gave a classic program of organ 
music, including works by Alfoldy, 
Grieg, Chopin, Tchaikovsky, Batiste, 
Lefebvre-Wely, Kroeger and Kowalski. 
Both artists were generous with encores 
for the responsive audience. 





Sopkin Narrowly Escapes Injury 


CHIcAGO, Aug. 1.—Abraham Sopkin, 
the talented young violinist, recently 
escaped serious in'ury in an automobile 
accident while he was driving with his 
family from Chicago to Bangor, Mich. 
His car was forced from the road by 
a passing automobile, and only the pres- 


ence of mind of the driver kept the car 
from turning over. Mr. Sopkin carried 
with him his violin, a Guarnerius, said 
to be one of the most beautiful made by 
the famous artist. Dated 1735, the in- 
strument is a gift from Mr. Sopkin’s 
father; it. was formerly owned by a 
French nobleman in whose collection it 
remained for some time. The young 
musician is passing the summer in Chi- 
cago, preparatory to filling his contracts 
for appearances this fall. 





Chicago Musical College Continues 
Summer Recital Series 


CHICAGO, Aug. 1.—The summer series 
of recitals given in the Central Theater 
under the auspices of the Chicago Musi- 
cal College, brought Edward Collins, 
pianist, in a program on July 21. Mabel 


Sharp Herdien and Rose Lutiger Gannon 
gave a joint recital on July 23, and ad- 
vanced piano, violin and voice students 
were heard in a concert on the morning 
of July 25. 





Cecile De Horvath to Have Active Season 


CuicaGo, Aug. 1.—Recent additions to 
Cecile De Horvath’s bookings for the 
coming season include return engage- 
ments at Quincy College, Quincy, IIl., 
and a fifth recital at Swarthmore 
College, Pa. Other engagements recent- 
ly made include recitals at Whitewater, 


Wis.; Boulder, Colo., and Springfield, 
Ill. Mme. De Horvath will give her 
annual recitals in New York and Chi- 
cago, and will also fulfill a series of 
bookings on the Pacific Coast in Feb- 
ruary. 





Milan Lusk Makes New Violin Record 


CuHicaGco, Aug. 1.—Milan Lusk, Chi- 
cago violinist, has lately had a new re- 
cord of his playing released by the 
Victor Company. It is a double record. 


On one side is “Rippling Waters,” the 
favorite air of President Mazaryk of 
Czechoslovakia. On the other side is a 
medley of native Bohemian airs. 





Marion Alice McAfee Sings at Olympia 
Fields Club 


CuHicaGo, Aug. 1.—Marion Alice 
McAfee, soprano, delighted a large and 
brilliant audience on July 12 at a Sun- 


day afternoon musicale given at the 
Olympia Fields Country Club. She sang 
groups of German, French and English 
songs. The assisting musicians were 
Alma Putnam, pianist; Charles Skopp, 
violinist, and Richard Beidel, ’cellist. 


CuIcAGO.—Clarence Eidam was ac- 
companist for Katherine Meisle at the 
University of Chicago on July 31. He 
dedicated the organ at the Evangelical 
Church, Palatine, IIl., recently. 
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BUSH CONSERVATORY 


Twenty-four graduates received dip- 
lomas at the close of the summer session 
last night. Fifteen degrees were 
awarded to pupils registering from as 
many states. 


STURKOW RYDER STUDIO 


In the list of Juilliard Foundation 
awards for this season is found the name 
of Eugene Musser, formerly of the 
College of the Pacific, and a pupil of 
Theodora Sturkow Ryder. Mr. Musser 
recently stopped in Chicago on his way 
east to visit his former teacher. Mme. 
Sturkow Ryder gave the last of her stu- 
dio teas on Sunday. 





Pattison Concludes Lecture Series 


CHICAGO, Aug. 1.—Lee Pattison con- 
cluded his series of five lecture-recitals 
at the piano on Wednesday afternoon in 
the west auditorium, Fine Arts Build- 


ing, discussing music of “The Modern 
World.” His program included Rach- 
maninoff’s Prelude in E Flat Major, 
Juon’s Etude, Griffes’ “The White Pea- 
cock,” Palmgren’s “Bird Song,” De- 
bussy’s “Soirée dans Granade,” Ravel’s 
“Valses Nobles et Sentimentales,” Pou- 
lenc’s “Mouvement Perpetuel,’” Mali- 
piero’s “Barlumi,” Bax’ “The Maiden 
with a Daffodil” and Frank Bridge’s 
“Fireflies.” Mr. Pattison proved once 
more his gifts as an interpreter, both 
pianistically and in his remarks. 





Anastasha Rabinoff Returns from Visit 
to Eastern Points 


CHICAGO, Aug. 1.—Anastasha Rabin- 
off, soprano, has returned from a visit 
to New York and other points in the 
East and has resumed her coaching under 
her teacher, Bella Gorsky. While in 
New York, Miss Rabinoff made arrange- 
ments with the American Concert Art- 
ists’ Bureau to direct her future 
concert activities. B. H. Arnold will 
continue as her personal representative. 
Next season she will be heard in several 
roles with the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany and will be soloist in a concert 
of the Minneapolis Symphony. 





Florence Lang Visits Italy 


CHICAGO, Aug. 1.—Florence Lang, so- 
prano, is spending the summer in Italy. 
She is at headquarters in Sorrento, where 
she is dividing her time equally between 
singing and recreation. Miss Lang will 
return to Chicago in the early fall, sail- 
ing from Cherbourg Sept. 9, and will 
begin at once her series of recital and 
concert appearances booked for the new 
season. 





American Conservatory Sponsors Re- 
citals 


CHIcAGo, Aug. 1.—The American 
Conservatory sponsored two recitals this 
week, one being given by Silvio Scionti, 
pianist, and Elaine De Sellem, contralto, 
on July 22, and the other by pupils of 
Josef Lhevinne on July 25. Both pro- 
grams were given in Kimball Hall. 





Lucie Lenox Pupils Sing 


CuIcaGo, Aug. 1.—An unusually in- 
teresting studio recital was given by 
pupils of Lucie Lenox on July 12, when 
Lilian Knowles, Margaret Walbank, 
Jane Remington and others were heard 


in an excellent program. Other vocal- 
ists appearing were Eleanor Werstov- 
shek, Matilda Jessup, Isabel Kuchin, Lois 
Brooke and Betty Drew. An interesting 
portion of the program was the appear- 
ance of the Studio Trio, composed of 
Mrs. Drew and the Misses Knowles and 
Walbank. 


TO VISIT MANY CITIES 








San Francisco Chamber Music Society 
to Have Full Season 


SAN FRANCISCO, Aug. 1.—Maud Gib- 
bon, New York representative of the 
Chamber Music Society of San Fran- 
cisco, is spending a short vacation in 
San Francisco. She began booking for 
the organization in January and is ex- 
ceedigly ethusiastic over the results so 
far obtained. Over fifty dates have been 


booked between October and March, 
and her daily mail is deluged with in- 
quiries. 

“The widespread growth of interest 
in chamber music throughout the coun- 
try is a matter of gratification, but by 
no means, a surprise to me,” said Miss 
Gibbon. “Especially, since in late years 
this form of musical art is being brought 
before the people in a less academic and 
more pcpular way. The Chamber Music 
Society of San Francisco, has done much 
to democratize this art, both in regard 
to the quality and beauty of its per- 
formance and the comparatively moder- 
ate price which has been made possible 
through the generosity of Mr. Hecht in 
supporting it for the last nine years.” 

Miss Gibbon will leave for New York 
about Aug. 8 and will be in her office 
about a month later. Meanwhile, she 
will visit various leading centers on her 
way East. 





Schipa’s Protegé Sines in Chicago 


CuicaGco, Aug. 1.—Milton Watson, 
tenor, was soloist at the Chicago Thea- 
ter on Sunday noon, singing ballads to 
the accompaniments of Paul Ash, the 
leader of the jazz orchestra now playing 


at McVickers’ Theater. Mr. Watson is 
a member of Mr. Ash’s organization, and 
has scored an unusual success during 
the local engagement of the Ash players. 
He has attracted the attention of Tito 
Schipa, tenor of the Chicago and 
Ravinia opera companies, and Mr. 
Schipa has taken the young singer in 
his charge, and will further his musical 
education. Mr. Watson was cordially 
received by a large audience. 





Kathryn Browne to Sing at Bowling 
Green 


CHICAGO, Aug. 1.—Kathryn Browne, 
contralto, formerly member of the Chi- 
cago Opera, has been engaged for the 
concert course at Bowling Green, Ky. 
She has also been reengaged for an ap- 
pearance at Denton, Tex., where she 
sang two years ago before an audience 
of 5000. Miss Browne’s appearance here 
will be made under the auspices of the 
College of Industrial Arts. 





Mojica Engaged for Eight More Concerts 


CuHIcAGO, Aug. 1.—José Mojica, the 
young Mexican tenor of the Chicago 
Opera, who has earned the soubriquet of 
“the singing cavalier” on his recent reci- 
tal tours, has been engaged by the man- 
agement of the Panhandle Spring Fes- 
tival, at which Mr. Mojica has appeared 
with unusual success, for a series of 
eight concerts during the coming season. 
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COMPOSERS ASSIST SINGERS 


Artists Give Aeolian Hall Program Under 
La Forge-Berimen Direction 


An interesting recital in which promi- 
nent composers participated was given in 
Aeolian Hall under the auspices of the 
La Forge-Berimen Studios on the eve- 
ning of July 28. Following a Duo-Art 
reproduction of Ernesto Berumen’s play- 
ing of Godard’s “Novellozza,” Grace 
Divine, mezzo-soprano, interpreted three 
songs by Harriet Ware, who served as 
accompanist for the group. Miss Divine 
used her powerful voice with fine effect 
in “Joy of the Morning,” “Iris” and 
“Stars,” the last proving a thrilling 
climax in which both singer and com- 
poser reached dramatic heights. Songs 
by Geni Sadero, Italian composer, were 
well sung by Gil Valeriano, tenor, who 
was assisted by the composer at the 
piano. Mr. Valeriano sang the numbers 
in Italian and delivered them in a thor- 
oughly effective manner. Upon request, 
Miss Sadero consented to sing several of 
her songs. Lillian Hunsicker, soprano, 
was heard in three songs by Meta Schu- 
mann, “June Pastoral,” ““Recompense”’ 
and “Thee.” Miss Hunsicker, with Miss 
Schumann at the piano, sang the songs 
with conviction, bringing out their ex- 
alted spirit. Other vocal numbers were 
by Frank La Forge, who appeared as 
accompanist for Jane Upperman. “Come 
Unto These Yellow Sands” and an ar- 
rangement of Strauss’ “Storielle del 
bosco Viennese” brought the program to 
a fine climax. 

The program also brought forward 
three talented pianists, Alice Bracy Tay- 
lor, who played compositions by Mac- 
Dowell, Sibelius and Moszkowski; Mary 
Frances Wood, who played Romance and 
Valse de Concert by Frank La Forge, 
assisted by the Duo-Art, and Erin Bal- 
lard, whose technical and interpretative 
ability found full scope in numbers by 
Liszt and Leschetizky. F, D. C. 








Eva Liminana Plays Grieg Concerto in 
Radio Program 


A series of broadcasting recitals in 
which concertos with orchestral accom- 
paniments were played on the organ was 
inaugurated at the Wurlitzer Auditorium 
on July 29, when Eva Liminana, Argen- 
tine pianist, played Grieg’s Concerto. 
Miss Liminana_ disclosed intelligent 
musicianship, a wide range of dynamics, 
nuance, poise and fleet fingers in a per- 
formance that was something of an ex- 
periment in broadcasting. The organ 
accompaniment as played by Wendell C. 
Glover was a good substitute for the or- 
chestra. Miss Liminana has played ex- 
tensively in South America and will make 
her American début in a recital in 
Aeolian Hall in the fall. 





Dance Numbers Head Capitol Program 


Major Edward Bowes, director of the 
Capitol Theater, arranged an interesting 
musical program this week. Gladys Rice 
and Marjorie Harcum provided one of 
the features by singing a duet arrange- 
ment of Kreisler’s “Caprice Viennois.” 
Another novelty was the dancing of “The 
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Little Toy Soldiers” by Mlle. Gambarelli 
and the corps de ballet. Maria Yurieva 
and’ Veselatf Svoboda, premiére dancers 
of the Moscow and St. Petersburg Im- 
perial Ballets, returned to the Capitol 
for a Chopin Waltz. The orchestra, 
under David Mendoza, played the Over- 
ture “Maritana” by Wallace. 





Alton Jones Plays Scriabin Sonata in 
Edwin Hughes Musicale 


Alton Jones gave the fifth recital in 
the summer master class series in the 
studio of Edwin Hughes on the evening 
of July 29. The program included 
groups of works by Brahms and Chopin 
and Scriabin’s Sonata in F Sharp Minor. 
Mr. Jones played with the technical skill 
and interpretative ability which have 
marked him as an artist of unusual at- 
tainments. His work was especially fine 
in Brahms’ Intermezzo, Op. 117, No. 1, 
being given with beauty of tone, deli- 
cately shaded nuances and understand- 
ing of the composition. The Sonata is 
in four movements, in which closely 
allied short themes are utilized and de- 
veloped in an interesting manner. Lack 
of contrasting moods may account for 
an occasional feeling of monotony, but 
Mr. Jones played it with conviction and 
a display of broad musicianship. The 
gathering of students and guests showed 
great appreciation of the > — 


Charles de Harrack to Make Extensive 
Tours Next Season 





Charles de Harrack, pianist and com- 
poser, who makes his headquarters in 
Cleveland, was a New York visitor last 
week en route home.from a motor trip 
through Canada and New York State. 
Mr. de Harrack, who has been devoting 
most of his time in the last few seasons 
to composition and teaching, will be 
heard extensively in concert this season, 
opening his tour in Montreal early in 
October. His list of compositions, for 
which G. Schirmer, Inc., are acting as 
distributors, include an Allegorical Poem 
for chorus, soli and orchestra; a piano 
number, “Ballet des Nymphs”; “The 
Song of Zion”; “I Love Thee So,” which 
will be sung by Joseph Schwarz in his 
concerts next season, and “The Sand- 
man’s Call.” While in New York Mr. 
de Harrack concluded arrangements to 
make a series of records for the Ampico. 





Lambert Murphy to Sing in Middle West 


Lambert Murphy, tenor, will sing in 
a number of performances of Coleridge- 
Taylor’s “Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast” 
in Oklahoma, Texas and possibly in Kan- 
sas next season on a tour that will be 
made from Jan. 11 to 22. He will also 
give recitals in San Marcos, Tex.; Ada, 
Okla., and Waterloo, Marshalltown and 
Oskaloosa, Iowa. Mr. Murphy is spend- 
ing the summer in Munsonville, N. H. 
His Chicago recital is scheduled for 
Nov. 22. 





Caruso Fellowship Winner Sails for 
Year’s Study in Italy 


Mildred Seeba, soprano, and first 
winner of the Caruso Memorial Fellow- 
ship, sails for Europe on the Colombo 
today. She will remain in Italy for 
a year, according to the terms of 
the award, and will make concert and 
operatic appearances, in addition to con- 
tinuing her studies. Miss Seeba ful- 
filled her last engagement in this coun- 
try in Newport, R. IL. on July 30. 





Emily Miller Goes to Maine 


Emily Miller, coach and accompanist, 
left New York last week for a several 
weeks’ stay at Boulder Brook Camp, 
Center Lovell, Me. During her stay in 
Maine Miss Miller will devote some time 
to going over new foreign music pre- 
paratory for preparing concert pro- 
grams for her pupils next fall. She will 
reopen her New York studio the end of 
September. 





Clarence Gustlin Adds Ten Native 
Operas to Répertoire 


Clarence Gustlin, who visited twenty- 
three States in his interp-recitals last 
season has added ten American operas to 
his list for next year. He will devote 
the early part of the season to appear- 
ances on the Pacific Coast, visiting cities 
in the Middle West and East after Jan. 1. 
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Delia Valeri Concludes 
Chicago Master Class 
and Departs for Italy 

















Delia Valeri and Alessandro Bonci, Teach- 


ers of Singing 


Delia Valeri, teacher of singing, 
brought her summer master class at the 
American Conservatory in Chicago to a 
close recently and, after a few days in 
New York, sailed for Italy, where she 
will conduct classes during the re- 
mainder of the season and also make 
plans for operatic débuts of several 
pupils in Italy. As usual, Mme. Valeri’s 
Chicago classes were completely filled 
and there were many requests for a 
longer period of instruction, which her 
plans abroad made impossible. 

Before leaving America Mme. Valeri 
had several conferences with Alessandro 
Bonci, noted tenor and teacher, with the 
possibility that these two teachers will 
be associated in their work in the future, 
dividing their time between Italy and 
America in order to give talented stu- 
dents an opportunity for operatic ap- 
pearances. 





Nina Tarasova Sings in Pavlowa Benefit 
Performance in Paris 


Nina Tarasova, singer of Russian 
songs, who will return to America in the 
fall for a tour under the management 
of Haensel & Jones, took part in the 
only Paris performance of Pavlowa re- 
cently, when she gave a concert for the 
benefit of her school for Russian refugee 
girls at St. Cloud. Mme. Tarasova sang 
a group of Gipsy songs, making a fine 
impression. 





Cherniavsky Trio Sails for South Africa 


The Cherniavsky Trio, composed of 
Jan, pianist; Mischel, ’cellist, and Leo, 
violinist, sailed from London on July 10 
for South Africa, where they will give 
about fifty concerts in eleven weeks be- 
fore returning to England on Oct. 19. 
Following their final London perform- 
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ance on Nov. 14 they will come to A ¢,y. 
ica for a tour from coast to coast. WO 
New York, Boston and Chicago re 4), 
are among the most important eny ... 
ments already booked for them by 1) .». 
sel and & Jones. 





“Semiramide” Overture Is Rialto Fea jr. 


The Overture “Semiramide” by 4. 
sini headed the music program at ‘h¢ 
Rialto Theater, played by the orche tra 
under the alternate leadership of H ig, 
Riesenfeld and Willy Stahl. Rie-ep 
feld’s Classical Jazz consisted of a s::xo. 
phone sextet; “In Shadowland,” it) 
Frank Cornwell, tenor, and the Rialty 
dancers, and “A Sailor’s Sweetheart,” 
sung by Gus Guderian and danced by 
Jim Weston. Boyce Cullen playej 
“Macushla” by Dermott McMurroug)h a; 
a trombone solo. Oliver Strunk and (, 
Herbert MacAhan gave the organ num. 
bers. Mr. Riesenfeld’s new jazz policy 
presentation at the Rivoli, as offered by 
Ben Bernie and his orchestra, was , 
Spanish affair consisting of syncopated 
numbers and popular orchestral novel. 
ties in eight scenes, with elaborate stage 
settings by John Wenger. Harold Rams. 
bottom and Frank Stewart Adams alter. 
nated at the organ. 





Charles Tamme Resumes Teaching After 
European Tour 


Charles Tamme, teacher of singing, 
who has been visiting musical centers in 
Europe with Mrs. Tamme and one of 
his talented pupils for several months, 
has returned to New York and reopened 
his studio on West Ninety-third Street, 
A series of studio musicales will mark 
the activities at the Tamme studio next 
season. 





Pupil of Minna Rutenberg Heard 


Violet Goldstein, twelve-year-old piano 
pupil of Minna Rutenberg, gave a suc- 
cessful piano recital from radio station 
WNYC recently, playing numbers by 
Grieg, Sibelius, MacDowell, Chaminade 
and Chopin. 
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rsatility of Guy Maier Brings Him 


to Front Rank of American Pianists 


ntl! 
(Portrait on front page) 

« VY American pianists have won a 
| more individual plaee for themselves 
n the musical world than Guy Maier, 
who first beeame known through his two- 
iano recitals with Lee Pattison. Not 
nly did his appearances with Mr. Patti- 
* give his unique talent wide scope, 
ut his versatility found further oppor- 


unity in his concerts for young people, 
field which he has made peculiarly his 
pwn. The many requests which have 
been made for these concerts next sea- 
on have made it necessary for Mr. Maier 
9 set more time aside for individual con- 
erts and will carry him to many im- 
ortant cities where he has been heard 
eretofore, in joint programs. In many 
nstances, he will be assisted by Lois 
{aier in works for two pianos, and on 
ther occasions, he will be heard with 
‘lara Clemens, mezzo-soprano. 

Mr. Maier concluded his season re- 
ently with a series of lecture-recitals on 
he Pacific Coast, resulting in many re- 
ngagements for next season. He will 
ake three tours in California next year, 
neluding joint appearances with Mr. 
attison. He will give his concerts for 
oung people in Chicago, Evanston, 
ndianapolis, Ann Arbor, Detroit, Buf- 
alo, Fitchburg, Malden, Fall River, 
nd other cities, including three in New 
York and two in Boston. In addition to 
hese activities, he will be heard as or- 
hestral soloist, nlaying the Rimsky- 
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Korsakoff Concerto with the Detroit and 
Minneapolis Symphonies. 

Mr. Maier is a native of Buffalo, where 
he received his early education. He be- 
gan his musical studies when fifteen, 
going to the New England Conservatory 
in Boston, where he made his début in 
a Jordan Hall recital in 1914. He also 
studied under Artur Schnabel in Ber- 
lin. Last season, Mr.Maier was head of 
the piano department at the University 
School of Music in Ann Arbor, in addi- 
tion to his appearances in nearly fifty 
concerts with Mr. Pattison. 





Yvonne D’Arle Discloses Versatility in 
Opera at St. Louis 


Yvonne D’Arle, soprano of the Metro- 
politan, who is fulfilling a summer op- 
eratic engagement with the St. Louis 
Municipal Opera Company, has had an 
opportunity to reveal her versatility and 
a fuller measure of her gifts in recent 
performances. Last week Miss D’Arle 
surprised even her most ardent admirers 
by the operatic flair which characterized 
her six performances as Santuzza in 
“Cavalleria,” after her previous work 
in Gilbert & Sullivan operas. Her 
singing and acting reached some thrill- 
ing moments and marked her as an art- 
ist of unusual attainments. Next week 
Miss D’Arle will have an opportunity te 
disclose another phase of her many- 
sided talent when she will sing the title 
réle in the performances of ‘‘Martha.” 


Mary Ellis Granted Divorce 


Mary Ellis, soprano, formerly of the 
Metropolitan Opera, and more recently 
prima donna of “Rose-Marie,” was 





granted an interlocutory decree of 
divorce from her husband, Edwin H. 
Knopf, by Supreme Court Justice 


Thomas W. Churchill on June 25. Miss 
Ellis left the cast of the operetta, run- 
ning in New York, on July 13 on the 
plea that she required rest from the 
strain of constant appearances. The 
singer was granted a period of rest, 
but was not released from her contract 
by Arthur Hammerstein, manager of 
the production. 


“Beggar’s Opera” to Be Presented in 
Hotel Majestic Ballroom 


“The Beggar’s Opera,” which ran for 
more than 1000 performances when it 
was revived in London in 1920, will be 
given in the ballroom of the Hotel Majes- 
tic on the evening of Aug. 12. The work, 
which will be given under the manage- 
ment of Jerome Hart, will include in 
its cast Dorianne Bawn, Celia Turrill 
and Herman Gelhausen. Herman Neu- 
man will conduct. 





Anna Graham Harris Leaves for Outing 
at Maine Resorts 


Anna Graham Harris, contralto, will 
go to Maine for the month of August, 
where she will visit with friends in 
Kennebunkport and Prouts Neck. Miss 
Harris will be under the management 
of Walter Anderson again next year and 
will begin her season with reengage- 
ments in Montclair and Stroudsburg 
early in October. 





Marie Rappold Sails for Europe 


Marie Rappold, soprano, closed her 
season on July 20, when she headed 
Charles L. Wagner’s Metropolitan Quar- 
tet in a concert in Symphony Hall, 
Boston. Mme. Rappold will sail for 
Europe on the Olympic on Aug. 8, to 
fulfill engagements in Berlin and 
London. She will return to America in 
time to begin a recital tour, booked by 
M. H. Hanson, beginning in Bethlehem, 
Pa., on Nov. 14. She will be heard in 
Canada and in the East until the middle 
of December, and will visit the South 
in February and March. 
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Ethel Hottinger Sings for Students at 
Saenger Summer School 


CuHIcaGo, Aug. 1.—Ethel Hottinger, 
mezzo-soprano, gave an enjoyable recital 


at the Oscar Saenger Summer School 
on the evening of July 17. Her well 
chosen program included songs by Amer- 
ican, French, German and Italian com- 
posers and served to reveal the singer’s 
well trained voice and sensitive musician- 
ship. In addition, in such songs as 
‘Lieti Signor” from Meyerbeer’s “Huge- 
nots,” she disclosed decided histrionic 


gifts. A large audience showed its ap- 
preciation by demanding many encores. 
Helen Chase was a fine accompanist. 





Frederick Gunster Sings for Students 


Frederick. Gunster, tenor, who is 
spending the summer in Birmingham, 
Ala., gave an al fresco recital at the 
Louisiana State Normal College, Natchi- 
toches, La., recently. The program was 
given in the open-air theater at twi- 
light, and Mr. Gunster was heartily ap- 
plauded by a large audience of summer 
school students and guests. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Charles W. Clark Die 


in Same Hour 





Charles W. Clark 


pg 


Cuicago, Aug. 4.—Charles W. Clark, 
internationally known baritone, died of 
heart disease yesterday while sitting in 
the Parkway Theater. Mrs. Clark, née 
Jessie Baker, who was with him, suffered 
a paralytic stroke from the shock and 
died a few minutes after Mr. Clark’s 
body had been taken to their apartment. 
Mr. Clark was born in Van Wert, Ohio, 
on Oct. 15, 1865, and was educated at 
the Methodist College of Fort Wayne, 
Ind. He studied singing under F. W. 
Root in Chicago and later under Georg 
Henschel and A. Randegger in London. 
In 1897 he made his début with Theo- 
dore Thomas’ orchestra. Mr. Clark also 
toured America six times. He was the 
first American to sing for the Paris 
Conservatoire and gave more than fifty 
recitals in London. He also sang at the 
Birmingham Festival and was soloist 
with the Liverpool Philharmonic, Hallé 
Orchestra and many other prominent or- 
ganizations. Mr. Clark was also direc- 
tor of the vocal department of the Bush 
Conservatory. Mr. and Mrs. Clark are 
survived by three children, Ronald 
Clark, vocal teacher now in Paris; Mrs. 
Virginia Lawrence of New York, and 
Louise Gardiner, believed to be in Brazil. 





John J. McClellan 


SALT LAKE Clty, UTAH, Aug. 3.— 
John Jasper McClellan, for the past 
twenty years organist of the Salt Lake 
Tabernacle, died suddenly yesterday of 
an apoplectic stroke, following a physi- 
cal collapse which he suffered while tour- 
ing the Pacific Coast two seasons ago. 
He was stricken in his studio on Satur- 
day and did not regain consciousness be- 
fore his death the following day. Mr. Mc- 
Clellan graduated from Ann Arbor in 
1896, and after several years of travel 
and study, settled in Salt Lake City in 
1900. 

Mr. McClellan’s activities were many. 
During his career he was conductor and 
pianist of the Salt Lake Opera Company 
and also of the Choral Society, leader of 
the Salt Lake Symphony for five years, 
director of the now extinct Utah Con- 
servatory and a member of the Latter 
Day Saints School of Music where he 
taught piano, organ and theory. He had 
also been instructor at the Brigham 
Young University, University of Utah. 

With the Mormon Tabernacle Choir he 


went on an “across-the-continent” tour 
as far as New York and also on several 
smaller tours to California and Pacific 
Coast cities. In 1911 he was vice-presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Organists and State president for 
Utah. He had long been’ Bachelor of 
Didactics for the Mormon’Church. His 
musical education had been under the 
guidance of such instructors as Xaver 
Scharwenka, Alberto Jonas, Jedliczka, 
Stanley, Irrgang and von Fielitz. 

As a composer, Mr. McClellan was best 
known for his “Ode to Irrigation” which 
is frequently given in Western cities. 
Other works: cover the field from light 
opera to a Catholic mass. He gave over 
5,000 concerts during his lifetime and 
taught over 2,400 “pupils. When the 
King and Queen of Belgium were in this 
country several years ago, they deco- 
rated Mr. McClellan before an audience 
of 12,000, with the Order of the Crown. 
He is survived by his wife who was 
Estelle Douglas of Manti, Utah, and five 
children. MARK FRESHMAN. 





Baroness von Tetzel 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y., Aug. 1.— 
Baroness Emily G. von Tetzel, well- 
known as a-music and literary critic, 
died suddenly at the home of Countess 
Sedohr Argilagos here on July 30. The 
Baroness, who was forty-seven years 
old, was a native of Milwaukee. She 
was at one time literary editor of the 
New York Press and was later as- 
sociated with the late James G. Huneker 
on the Musical Courier. 





Mrs. Percy Cox 


ATLANTA, GA., Aug. 1.—Mrs. Percy 
Cox, pianist and teacher, died here on 
July 29, after a short illness. Mrs. Cox, 
who was a native of Murfreesboro, 
Tenn., came to Atlanta about five years 
ago. She had studied music with prom- 
inent teachers in New York and was 
much in demand both as a soloist and 
accompanist. She was a member of the 
faculty of Washington Seminary. 

HELEN KNOX SPAIN. 





Belle Robinson 


_LimA, OnI0, Aug. 1.—Belle Robinson, 
singer, teacher of singing and for ten 
years choirmaster of Christ Episcopal 
Church, died suddenly on July 24, at 
Chautauqua Lake, N. Y., where she oc- 
cupied a cottage for the summer with 
her husband, Dr. Forster Robinson. 
Besides her husband, Mrs. Robinson is 
survived by two sons. 
H. EuGENE HALL. 





Daniel Webster 


DAVENPORT, IowA, Aug. 1.—Daniel 
Webster, organist and well known in tri- 
city musical circles, died suddenly at his 
home recently. Mr. Webster was chief 
organist at the Le Claire Theater in 
Moline and was organist and musical 
director in many Masonic lodges, besides 
having appeared in recital in the larger 
churches of Davenport. 





Rosa Raisa’s Father Dead 


As MUSICAL AMERICA was going to 
press, word was received from Chicago 
of the death in New York of the father 
of Rosa Raisa, soprano of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company. Mme. Raisa, who 
was to have appeared in the title réle 
of “Butterfly” at Ravinia Park -on 
Wednesday night, left immediately for 
New York. 
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EAST AND WEST IS WEST BUT THE ARTIST PLAYS NO FAVORITE 


Leonora Cortez, Pianist, at Versailles; Percy Rector Stephens, Vocal Teacher and Coach, Golfing at Dannemora, New York; Anna Hamlin and Carmen Asensi 


: = ee oe j ; 

















American and Spanish Sopranos Respectively, on Board Ship Returning from Italy to This Country; Queena Mario, Attending the Races at Auteuil Between Operalif 


Appearances in Paris. Lower Row: 


Margaret Graham Ames, Soprano and Omaha Correspondent of “Musical America,” at Lake Mohonk; Thuel Burnham, Pianist, Weekending 


Between Master Classes at Cape Cod; Beatrice Mack, Soprano, Incidentally an Enthusiastic Golf Devotee; Louis Bailly, Viola Player, Touring Corsica on a Donkey 


RTISTS, judging by the 

vacation snapshots 
which arrive to tanta- 
lize hard-working, city- 
bound mortals, lead 
; charmed lives. The rest 
of us go away on our annual “back- 
to-nature” pilgrimages, dreaming of 
sunny skies and dreamless nights, 
sparkling water and pearly beaches, 
primeval forests and exquisite soli- 
tude, 

We come back mosquito peppered, 
raw with sunburn, with backs broken 
by strange beds, stomachs ruined by 
bad food, dispositions soured by con- 
tact with fellow-idealists who crowd the 
wide open spaces led by a similar urge. 
We come home, back to our hole in a 
skyscraper, back to our electric fan, 
back to our shower, back to our roof 
gardens, and swear allegiance to the Big 
City—until next summer. 

The musicians somehow seem to escape 
all this.. Their photographs all look like 
advertisements for vacation catalogs. 
Their expressions are happy, care-free. 
They renew one’s faith in Cook’s, the 
American Express and the Burton 
Holmes Travelogues. We may be de- 
ceived. It may all be an optical illusion. 
But somehow we hope it’s true. Because 
next time we go a-roving we shall take 
an artist with us and slip, on false pre- 











tenses, into his Utopian vacation land. 
And send you a picture to prove it’s real! 

In Paris this year there are thousands 
of Americans who have not waited to 
die to visit perhaps the most popular 
city in the world. Among them have 
been Queena Mario, soprano, and Leo- 
nora Cortez, pianist. 

The former, after singing several suc- 
cessful performances in the Gaicty 
Theatre, was offered three operatic en- 
gagements, at Monte Carlo, Brussels and 
Liege. Miss Mario, because of her con- 
tract with the Metropolitan Opera, was 
obliged to refuse all three offers. How- 
ever, she managed to enjoy herself de- 
spite this disappointment, as the picture, 
taken at the Grand Prix race at Auteuil 
in the Bois de Boulogne, shows. 

Miss Cortez did not even have profes- 
sional work to interfere with an un- 
alloyed cation. Her Paris stay, to- 
gether with her parents, Alberto Jonas, 
virtuoso and pedagogue, and Mrs. Jonas, 
was a round of parties and entertain- 
ments. One of the few occasions she 
found time to sit down was when she 
was snapped during a trip to Versailles. 
Following her Paris visit Miss Cortez 
went to Switzerland for a week, and then 
joined Mr. and Mrs. Jonas at Nice, 
which they say is quite as nice in sum- 
mer as in winter and much more exclu- 
sive. 

The gentleman sitting so benignantly 
on a donkey is Louis Bailly, viola player, 
on a recent tour of that little known 
island of Napoleon’s birth, Corsica. 








KURTZMANN PIANOS 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers 


526-536 NIAGARA STREET 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 








Traveling was a bit difficult, due to the 
wild territory and mountain passes, but 
Mr. Bailly and his wife seem to have 
escaped brigands and such-like disaster, 
and write from Paris that they are leav- 
ing for a motor tour of Brittany, the 
Pyrenees, northern Italy, the Dolomites, 
and so forth, until Sept. 16. They will 
return to America in time for Mr. Bailly 
to go at once to Philadelphia, where he 
will teach at the Curtis Institute. 

Anna Hamlin, coloratura soprano, has 
divided her summer between here and 
g~broad. At present she is at her sum- 
mer home in Lake Placid, but the snap- 
shot shown was taken a few weeks ago 
on board the Duilio, together with the 
young Spanish soprano, Carmen Asensio, 
on Miss Hamlin’s return from Italy. 

Although many artists are in Europe 
this summer, not a few are vacationing 
here. Thuel Burnham, pianist, finds the 
typically American system of week-end- 
ing sufficient to keep him fit after 
strenuous weeks of master classes and 
private lessons. One of his favorite trips 


is to Cape Cod and Martha’s Vineyard, 
where at Vineyard Haven he has had a 


house for several summers. Mr. Bum 
ham is usually accompanied by his secr 
tary, Russell Wragg, who drives the cat 
for him. 

Beatrice Mack, soprano, has been tt 
ing her hand at golf between practisil 
and arranging programs for next seasil. 
Her first appearance in the fall will ® 
at the Syracuse Morning Musicales. | 

Percy Rector Stephens, vocal] coal 
is also a golf enthusiast and spent mud 


of his vacation time at Dannem0s 
N. Y., on the links. Last Wednes¢sj 
accompanied by his wife, Jeannctid 


Vreeland, soprano, he left for, Denvt 
where he will teach, lecture and £'' 
pedagogic demonstrations at the Colorail 
State Teachers’ College. : 
Margaret Graham Ames, soprano, ¥" 
is also the Omaha _ corresponden' 
MUSICAL 


AMERICA, came East for 
month of July and managed to com! 
a few recitals with her pleasure 
Lake Mohonk was one of the rural ™ 
treats where Mrs. Ames entertained 
fellow-vacationists with a progran 
vocal music, assisted by Martin Richa 
son, tenor. Fo D. @ 
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PIANOS 


Are considered by expert judges to be the 
finest now made. They contain more valu: 
able improvements than all others. 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Piano> 


Manufactured by 


PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
Warerooms, 509 Fifth Ave. New York 


Send for illustrated Art Catalogu: 
—— 








BushsLane 


Years rich with experiencé and accom- 
plishment back of this name vouch 
for extraordinary musical merit. 


Bush & Lane Piano Co., Holland, Mich. 





Grands 


of superior 
tone quality. 


' Cecilian 


Players with 
all-metal actio™ 









WEAVER PIAN 


An Artistic Triumph 


WEAVER PIANO COMPANY, York,Pa 
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